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Announcement is made elsewhere in this issue of the ap- 
pointment of W. J. Cunningham, the James J. Hill professor 
of transportation of Harvard Univer- 


Standard sity, to take charge of statistics for the 
Operating government Railroad Administration. 
Statistics Professor Cunningham has worked for 


a number of years on just the kind of 
problem that he will have to solve under the Railroad Admin- 
istration. His practrcal work, of course, has not been on as 
large a scale as it will be now, but his study of operating sta- 
tistics has been comprehensive for the entire country. Some 
years ago he devoted a considerable part of his time to work- 
ing out a system of statistics to be used by the Union Pacific, 
and the Union Pacific’s operating statistics are today among 
the simplest and most useful of any system in use in the 
United States. For the last few years, Professor Cunning- 
ham has been acting in an advisory capacity to James H. 
Hustis in his operation of the Boston & Maine. The system 
of statistics for the Boston & Maine had to be built pretty 
well from the ground up and the practical experience which 
Professor Cunningham had on the Boston & Maine should 
stand him in good stead now. At the same time that he was 
having this practical experience he was making a study of the 
system of statistics in use on all the roads of the country. He 
possesses that rare combination of the student and the prac- 
tical man, which is so vitally needed if the operating statis- 
tics of all of the railroads which are under the jurisdiction 
of the director general are to be harmonized and yet kept in 
such shape as to meet the particular needs of each property 
and each organization. It is essential that a new manner of 
reporting statistics, no matter how good it is theoretically, 
shall not be adopted on any road before it is so well under- 
stood by the organization that the figures of the old system in 
use could be interpreted and carried on by the new system. 
Professor Cunningham’s work on the Boston & Maine is of 
special value in this connection. 


Much uncertainty has attended all construction during the 
past two years. While this has been due primarily to the 
unsettled labor situation still the diffi- 
culty of securing the necessary mate- 
struction and Sec- rials for carrying on the work has been 

-., of hardly less importance. Before 
anna ee that time conditions were such that 
engineers when making plans for improvements could esti- 
mate closely the cost of work and the time necessary for do- 
ing it, basing their estimates on past experience. Contrac- 
tors if invited to present bids on the projects also based 
their figures on past experience. Under the present condi- 
tions past performances have lost much of their value as 
measures of what may be expected in future operations. 
-This is particularly true in building. construction where 
materials of varied character are required. Such work calls 
for large quantities of cement, brick, steel and specialties. 
With the exception of cement and possibly brick, the demand 
for building materials exceeds the supply, and even if the 
materials can be purchased shipments are subject to em- 
bargoes, and consequently deliveries are uncertain. All this 
renders labor inefficient through the time lost in waiting for 
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deliveries, and the constant changes necessary in the organi- 
zation to take advantage of available supplies at the expense 
of a predetermined plan of operation. In the construction 
of the new car repair shops at Port Huron, Mich., described 
elsewhere in this issue, the Grand Trunk minimized the 
delays due to the material situation by utilizing large quan- 
tities of second hand materials of varied character salvaged 
from buildings wrecked in connection with the preparation 
of the site. This resulted in a considerable saving in ex- 
penditure which was, however, secondary in importance to 
the saving in time effected. While it is true that the con- 
ditions surrounding this project were more or less favorable 
the results obtained would suggest the importance of close 
studies of conditions when attempting building construction 
in order that the most may be made of already existing 
conditions. 


One of the most interesting of the kaleidoscopic develop- 
ments of the regime of federal railroad control is the an- 
nouncement of the plan for the ap- 

Federal Managers pointment of federal managers to take 
for charge of the operation of the railroads 

the Railroads eporting exclusively to the Railroad 
Administration and with no connec- 

tions with the owners of the properties. It is entirely nat- 
ural, perhaps, that Mr. McAdoo should desire to have an 
organization responsible to him alone rather than one con- 
sisting of men with a dual allegiance and many close ob- 
servers of the trend of recent events in the railroad world 
have foreseen the necessity of drawing a sharp line of dis- 
tinction between the officers of the government and the officers 
of the corporations. ‘This necessity first became evident in 
the case of members of the director general’s staff at Wash- 
ington who were required to sever their corporate relations 
and the issues drawn between the railroad owners and the 
administration in connection with the negotiation of the 
compensation contract have demonstrated some strong rea- 
sons why there should be a similar separation in the case 
of operating officers. Comment on certain phases of the 
policy should perhaps be withheld until more is known of 
the administration selections for the positions of federal man- 
agers. The newspapers have been allowed to give forth the 
impression that the railroad presidents already have been 
summarily ousted, whereas the only definite statement on 
the subject has been an announcement that the men to be 
placed in charge of each property must be exclusive repre- 
sentatives of the Railroad Administration. It would be ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate if the director general should find it 
necessary or advisable to dispense with the sérvices of any 
large proportion of the best brains in the railroad business 
and it is understood that many presidents will be appointed 
federal managers, leaving the chairman or other officer as 
the representative of the corporation, while in case the presi- 
dent is a man who has been more closely identified with the 
financial and corporate policies of the company than with 
its operation he will be allowed to remain with the corpora- 
tion and an operating officer will be appointed federal man- 
ager, in most cases the operating vice-president. This is 
on the theory that many of the functions formerly performed 
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by the chief executive officer of a railroad have now been 
taken over by the Railroad Administration. 


The Advance in Rates 


+= Railway Age has probably printed more material on 
the reasons why raliroad freight and passenger rates 
should be advanced than any other publicauon. Some of 
its editors, as weil as scores ot its contributors, by long prac- 
tice have acquired a facility and a fluency in dealing with the 
subject which some of our good natured critics have occa- 
sionally characterized as the manifestations of a deep-seated 
habit. 

But before the latest opportunity to indulge in a dis- 
cussion of this familiar topic we find ourselves strangely at 
a loss. An increase in rates amounting to something like a 
billion dollars a year seems an appropriate subject for dis- 
cussion, but we approach it with something like awe. Not 
at the magnitude of the sum, although a billion dollars is 
still big in the railroad business, because we have been ac- 
customed to observing the operating expense accounts and 
are becoming inured to large figures. But we confess our- 
selves somewhat embarrassed by the magnitude of the propo- 
sition. We can hardly be expected to object to an increase 
in rates. Our views on that subject are well known. But 
we have been used to discussing reasons why rates should be 
advanced, proposals to advance rates, and occasionally a 
qualified permission to advance rates. An order to advance 
rates is rather novel. 

Moreover, Mr. McAdoo’s General Order No. 28 contains 
so many points of interest that we hardly know where to 
begin and the time allowed for discussion before it takes 
effect is so short. We have usually been allowed at least 
a year or two to develop the reasons why freight rates in a 
part of the United States should be advanced 5 per cent, 
10 per cent or 15 per cent, and have then been allowed addi- 
tional years in which to complain because only a part of the 
increase was allowed. Here we have a 25 per cent increase 
in freight rates, an increase of passenger fares to 3 cents a 
mile, an additional passage charge for parlor and sleeping 
car passengers, state rates supplanted by interstate rates and 
then raised, and the elimination of special reduced rates 
induced by competition, all rolled into one order, to become 
effective in less than three weeks in the case of passenger 
fares and in a month in the case of freight rates. We have 
not time even to warm up by urging the Interstate Commerce 
Commission not to suspend the tariffs. Before we could 
get a good start the thing will have been accomplished. 

There is a finality about the order that is rather appalling 
to those who have kept in touch with rate advance proceed- 
ings in the past. Mr. McAdoo returns to his office after 
an absence of two months, including two or three weeks when 
he was confined to his home by illness, signs an order which 
is telegraphed to all parts of the United States on the same 
day, and turns to another large problem, or a problem which 
formerly would have been considered large, with every as- 
surance that his order will take effect on the date set. Even 
the element of controversy which has enlivened the history of 
rate cases is to a large extent lacking. Undoubtedly there 
will be opposition and protests but their apparent futility 
creates some lack of interest. While protests are being made 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission the rates will 
he in effect, in the states even as in the nation. 

It is all so easy that Mr. McAdoo does not hesitate to 
advance wages for the morning papers and rates for after- 
noon release and to precede them both by an order that sol- 
diers and sailors may ride for one cent a mile. He knows 
in advance where the money is coming from. In this he 
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has a great advantage over railroad executives who are some- 
times accused of being lacking in vision. Many of them 
have known long in advance what ought to be done but 
they have not been able to pass so readily from the state of 
volition te that of action. One of the reasons why capital is 
timid is that capital usually has to pay the bill. 

It seems unnecessary for the Railway Age to express its 
opinions of the director general’s order. In the first place, 
what’s the use? In the second place, we are already on 
record. For 10 or 12 years we have been pointing out the 
need for higher freight rates, why the passenger business 
should be placed on a self-sustaining basis and why the con- 
flicts between state and interstate rate-making should be re- 
moved. It is coming about in a manner somewhat different 
from that which we had anticipated but we may at least 
congratulate Mr. McAdoo on his determination to place the 
railroads on a self-sustaining basis rather than yield to the 
suggestions that have been made from some quarters that 
any operating deficit be met indirectly by taxation. 


Is the Amalgamation of Railway 
Associations Advisable ? 


HERE IS A LARGE NUMBER Of railway associations. There 

are without question some which should be combined 
for the good of all concerned. However, with these excep- 
tions, each of the organizations now existing fills a definite 
need, providing the channel through which the men in the 
particular department can exchange ideas and work together 
to improve methods and materials used in the service in 
which they are employed. In nearly all cases these societies 
are supported by railway men in their individual capacities, 
who join on their own initiative, pay their own dues and 
work in the associations largely on their own time. While 
some roads pay the annual dues of their men in these organ- 
izations and a large number pay their expenses to attend 
conventions, in the aggregate the money so spent by the 
roads is small in proportion to the benefits derived. 

Before changing the present methods of organization of 
these societies, it is well to consider what they have accom- 
plished under present methods in order to determine the ef- 
fect which any change in these methods will have on the 
amount and character of the work done. In order to be 
specific, reference will be made to the American Railway 
Engineering Association for purpose of illustration as it is 
typical of the stronger and more efficient railway associa- 
tions. ‘This society was organized 20 years ago and now 
enrolls about 1,400 members, nearly all of whom are di- 
rectly in railway service in the United States and Canada. 
No distinction is made between residents of the two coun- 
tries, the president of the Association last year being J. G. 
Sullivan, chief engineer of the Western Lines of the Cana- 
dian Pacific and a resident of Winnipeg, Man. Member- 
ship is individual and voluntary without official designa- 
tion from the roads. Work is done through committees 
which meet at frequent intervals and whose recommendations 
are subject to review and spirited discussion on the floor of 
the annual convention before acceptance by the Association. 
The reports and discussions are published in the annual 
proceedings which have become the standard book of refer 
ence in the libraries of railway officers concerned with en- 
gineering and maintenance of way problems. The recom- 
mended practices and standards of the association are also 
published in a manual, which is revised annually, to keep 
pace with the developments in practice and is in use through- 
out the English-speaking world. The Railroad Administra- 
tion has already indicated its appreciation of the value of 
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the work done by this association by ordering a large num- 
ber of copies of this manual. It is difficult to pick out 
specific work of any association for special mention. How- 
ever, one of the most valuable lines of work has been with 
reference to the rail problem. As a result of the work of 
this committee changes have been made in specifications 
and mill .practice which have played no small part in the 
improvement in the quality of the rails during the last few 
years. The committee on Stresses in Track is now en- 
gaged in an extensive study which bids fair to be of even 
greater value to the roads in determining the relations which 
exist between wheel loads and the different units of the 
track structure. 

Work such as this can be done to best advantage only 
when men are working voluntarily because of their pro- 
fessional interest in the subject. The fundamental reason 
for the high grade of work done in most of these voluntary 
associations is the opportunity offered for individual initia- 
tive. It is for this reason that any amalgamation of these 
associations whereby they will lose their individual iden- 
tities will do irreparable harm. When an organization be- 
comes official in character, individual initiative in speech 
and action is checked while the incentive and loyalty to the 
individual organizations are removed. 

The logical outcome of the consolidation of these asso- 
ciations will be that the members, particularly in the tech- 
nical departments, will transfer their activities to other so- 
cieties such as the American Society of Mechanical Engin- 
eers, the American Society of Civil Engineers, and the 
Western Society of Engineers, over which neither the rail- 
ways or the director general have any control. This will 
be a return to the condition existing years ago before the 
formation of the railway organizations. 

It has been stated that the director general has proposed 
the amalgamation of these associations in order that (1) 
he may have one central body to which he can turn ‘to secure 
advice from the best talent in the railway industry, (2) he 
may limit participation in the preparation of principles and 
standards of recommended practice to those actually in the 
employ of the roads of the United States and (3) by giv- 
ing this association an official character, he may have the 
means of making its recommendations binding on the roads. 
Referring to the first objective, it is not necessary to destroy 
the individual organizations to secure concerted action, for 
this can be accomplished by the co-ordination of activities 
through some central committee or board composed of repre- 
sentatives of these societies. The elimination of Canadian 
railway men and those in consulting practice, university 
professors, etc., would only deprive the societies of the bene- 
fits of the service and advice of these members with no posi- 
tive gain. Likewise while the standards of design and 
practice prepared by the different organizations have been 
adopted wholly or in part by many but not all roads, and 
while the deviation from these standards on other roads 
has increased manufacturing costs, we do not believe that 
the enforced universal adoption of these: standards is ad- 
visable, for it will tend to arrest, if not entirely stop, future 
development. The rapidity with which this development is 
occurring, largely as a result of united co-operative associa- 
tion work, is indicated by the fact that the American 
Railway Engineering Association revises its manual of 
standard practice yearly to keep it up to date. 

The railway associations are willing and desirous of 
doing everything in their power to assist in the winning of 
the war. They have offered their services to the govern- 
ment in whatever way our country can use them. The rail- 
ways are essential to our military activities. The rail- 
way associations have had much to do with the develop- 
ment of efficient practices. They should, therefore, be able 
to assist the government in the solution of the transporta- 
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tion problems now confronting it. We believe that this 
can be done best by co-ordinating the work of the associ- 
ations in such way that there may be a minimum overlapping 
of work while at the same time providing for the freest play 
of initiative and individual incentive. The loss of interest 
and restriction of action which will necessarily follow the 
amalgamation of the organizations will far outweigh the 
disadvantages which now exist and most, if not all, of which 
can be eliminated by intelligent co-ordination. 


New Books 


The Elements of Railroad Engineering, by William G. Ray- 
mond, dean of the College of Applied Science, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 514 in. by 8% in., bound in cloth, 453 pages, 
illustrated. Published by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New 
York. Price, $4. 

This is a revised third edition of the original volume pub- 
lished in 1908. The order and arrangement is the same 
as in the previous edition, the book being divided as before 
into three parts: “Permanent Way” which may be said to 
partake of the nature of a critical description of the road- 
way, track, structures, signals, etc.; ‘“‘The Locomotive and 
Its Work” covering the principles of economic railway 
operation and its influence on railway location; and “Rail- 
road Location, Construction and Betterment Surveys,” which 
is an account of the methods of conducting the work rather 
than a mathematical treatment. The appendix on the loca- 
tion of the Knoxville, La Follette & Jellico Railroad by 
W. D. Taylor, covering 70 pages appears as in the original 
edition. The section on the locomotive has been largely re- 
vised and Chapter 10 on “Signaling” has been entirely re- 
written. Chapter 23 on “Valuation,” covering 22 pages, is 
an addition which has no counterpart in the original work, 
and which presents a review of the various problems in- 
volved and a statement of the opposing views presented in 
their solution. 


A Bibliography of Municipal Utility Regulation and Municipal 
Ownership. By Don Lorenzo Stevens; 410 pages, 6 in. by 
9 in. Bound in cloth. Published by Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass. Price $4. 
Although this book does not cover strictly railroad regula- 
tion, the student of railway matters will find it of consid- 
erable value, for there are many things in public utility 
regulation that follow along the same lines as railroad reg- 
ulation. The book has been compiled primarily for the 
business man with a view, of course, to its use by the stu- 
dent or general reader, and is arranged with that in mind. 
Each publication noticed has been read by the author of the 
book and his very brief notations concerning the character of 
the articles should prove of considerable assistance in the 
selection of material. The names quoted are taken primarily 
from articles in public utility, technical and other periodicals 
and the bibliography is completed to January 1, 1917. “It 
is believed,” says the author in his preface, “that little of 
value on the subjects treated has been overlooked.” 

The bibliography covers works on gas, electric, water and 
traction utilities, but works in languages other than Eng- 
lish are not included. Among the references are a number 
of articles which have appeared in the Railway Age. The 
bibliography is classified under the following heads: Gen- 
eral Works; History of Utilities and of Regulation; Fran- 
chises; Public Service Commissions; Valuation; Rates; 
Taxation; Holding Companies and Municipal Ownership. 
A 30-page index also helps in placing articles. Like all 
the publications of the Harvard University Press the book 
is attractively gotten up, printed in a legible type and well 
arranged typographically. = 




















































Letters to the Editor 
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The Trespassing Evil 


CHICAGO. 
To THE Eprror: 

Allow me to add a word to your interesting discussions 
in recent issues dealing with the trespassing evil. The 
appeal to legislators is pat and timely. Whether the patient 
efforts of railroad officers, in this direction, will bear much 
good, remains to be seen; but if teaching by example will do 
any good the railroads certainly ought to begin before long 
to penetrate the hides of the indifferent. 

You speak of one prominent road on which the trespassing 
record was reduced by 19 per cent, and you refer to the 
lethargy and ignorance of local magistrates. It occurred to 
me to call your attention to the Chicago & North Western, 
which also has made a new record. It is on the Nrth Western, 


you know, that the “father” of safety-first on the railroads, 
R. C. Richards, has carried out safety ideas with a vigorous 
for a 


hand number of years past. The record of the 








Bulletins Are Read by 4,500,000 Workmen Each Week 
NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL, Cnicaso. ILL. 
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The Boy Who Flipped Trains 





(Copyright 1917. by HT. Webster) 


This picture tells its own story. The crippled boy is just as lonely as he looks. He Is 
not getting that exercise which might make him a strong, robust man, and next summer when 
the boys are playing ball he will be standing over on the sidewalk, just as lonely as you see 


last twenty-eight years —SO, KEEP OFF THE TRACKS! 


Remember! It Is Better to Be Safe Than Crippled! 














number of trespassers killed on the North Western in the 
year 1917 was 89 killed and 120 injured, as compared with 
146 killed and 223 injured in the same length of time four 
years previously (1913). 

This statement concerning the North Western only tends, 
of course, to strengthen what you have said about the good 
work done in the east. The other point that I wish to make 
is, in a way, a contradiction of what you say about the 
inefficiency of local magistrates; but a contradiction which 
everybody will be glad to hear of." Hon. John C. Karel, judge 
of the Juvenile Court in Milwaukee, Wis., is one of those 
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judges who are an exception to the general statement which 
you have made. In a circular printed in four languages, all 
in large type and arranged with good taste, he appeals to 
heads of families to “Stop, Look aNp LIsTEN’’! This 
circular, distributed broadcast among the householders of 
Milwaukee, is reproduced below, reduced about one-half in 
width and height: 

Mr. Richards, to whom I have referred, is, as your readers 
know, one of the leaders in the National Safety Council, and 
he is to be credited with many of the good ideas which are 
spread throughout the country in the bulletins issued by the 








| LOOK and LISTEN 


TO THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY:— 


Read this— Then read it to your family — Then read it again. 

Make sure YOU remember it. — Make sure THEY remember it. 

IGNORANCE OF THE LAW EXCUSES NO MAN. 

Did you know that? You know it now, anyway. Every time you trepass, or any member 
of your family trepasses, upon a railroad track you break the Law. 

Every time that anyone —- Man, Woman or Child — walks upon a railroad track that 
person is taking a dangerous risk. A risk of imprisonment: a risk of being maimed for life: a 
risk of being killed! The plea that you didn’t know you were breaking the law will not keep 
you out of prison if you are arrested for trespass; it will not ease your pain if you get hurt; it 
will not mend a broken leg; it will not comfort your family if you get killed! 

Don’t let your children go on to the track to look for coal or kindling. Besides the 
danger to life and limb it paves the way to crime — to stealing from depots and waiting rooms; 
to breaking into freight cars and storage sheds. 

If they go to prison for it YOU are to blame! 

If they go to a hospital with a smashed limb YOU are the cause of it. 

If you are sent for to identify the poor, maimed little body at the morgue YOU are 
responsible. Keep them away from the tracks! 

REMEMBER :—If you or any of your family is, after this, brought before a judge for 
trespassing upon the tracks it will not help you any to say you ‘‘Didn’t know.” 

You DO know — See that you keep it in mind. 

During the twenty-seven years ending June 30th, 1916, there were: 

123,501 Persons killed, 
135,168 Persons injured, trespassing on the railroad tracks in this country. | 

In Milwaukee, in 1916, | 

84 Boys and Girls were killed and injured trespassing on railroad tracks. 

During the same year 

632 Boys and Girls were brought into Juvenile Court for misdemeanors 


on railroad tracks and thefts from freight cars. Nhe 


Judge of Juvenile Court. 








secretary of the Council. One of the latest bulletins issued 
in this campaign is devoted to the “boy who flipped trains.” 
A copy of this circular is shown herewith; it tells a vivid 
story. The original is on a sheet 8% in. by 11 in., and the 
three lines which are shown in the largest type are printed in 
red ink. This bulletin is issued by the Steam Railroad 
Section of the Council, headquarters, 208 So. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, and copies are furnished at cost price. 
CHINORWEST. 


VicToRIAN Ratways D1amMonp JuBILEE.—The rail- 
ways of Victoria are now in their diamond jubilee year; the 
first rule book was dated January 1, 1858, and the official 
opening of the first railway was on January 7, 1859. 


PuiLippINes Have 755 Mires oF RatLroap.—Accord- 
ing to the annual report of the Philippine public utility 
commissioner, the islands now have 755 miles of railroad 
under operation. Of this mileage, the Manila Railroad has 
623.8 miles in operation and 5.3 miles under construction. 
A line 93.2 miles long is being projected from Calauag on 
the main line south to Baoo, the terminal of the Legaspi- 
Naga line. The Philippine Railway company has 131.7 
miles of main line under operation. 
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Distribution of Additions and Betterments 


An Analysis of Expenditures to Be Made on Improvements 
for Forty-nine Principal Lines 


N ORDER that a comprehensive idea might be obtained of 
| the nature of the improvement work approved by the 

Railroad Administration, a compilation has been made 
from the budgets of 49 roads, having an aggregate mileage 
of 150,810 miles, showing the approved expenditures for 
several important items. ‘These are shown by roads in the 
tables and the amounts are the sums of the expenditures 
chargeable to both capital and operating accounts. 

A study of the distribution of the expenditures shows that 
the Railroad Administration has been particularly liberal in 
approving requests for items that will make possible an in- 
crease in the capacity of the railways. Of particular inter- 
est is the $81,383,935 which will be spent for increasing the 
yard tracks, sidings, etc., of the 49 roads in question and 
the $64,297,478 which will be spent for shop buildings, en- 
ginehouses, etc. In the latter item is included the cost of 
the shop machinery and tools which will be required to equip 
the new shops. Most of the $9,248,249 shown under the 
heading ‘“‘shop machinery and tools” is for additions and bet- 
terments to existing shops. A generous amount ($32,708,- 
392) has been granted 39 of these roads for improvements to 
existing rolling stock. This will increase materially the 
power and capacity of locomotives and permit of improving 
the freight cars. 

The guiding principle in the consideration of all budgets 
has been to grant those expenditures which are necessary to 
help win the war. Approvals for projects which might be 
considered unessential to winning the war have been limited 
and made to cover, particularly on work that has already 
been started, amounts necessary to permit a cessation of the 
work without loss to the company. For instance, the Chi- 
cago Union Station Company was given $1,655,293 to bring 
the work that was in actual process of construction to a close 
without loss. Another case is that of the St. Paul electrifica- 
tion between Othello, Wash., and Seattle. In this case $5,- 
417,000 was granted, as the work had progressed to such 
an extent that the railroad would suffer a severe loss if the 
work was summarily stopped. Ballasting is another item 
which has been held to a minimum, as it was believed that 
most of this could be left undone until after the war. The ex- 
penditures for bridges have been limited to the maintenance 
or renewal of present structures, rather than to new work. 
The item “freight and passenger stations” includes almost 
entirely expenditures for improvements in the handling of 
freight. Practically no money was permitted for passenger 
stations, except where it was inexpedient to discontinue new 
work on stations under construction. 

The last column of one of the tables gives amounts for 
additions and betterments chargeable to operating expenses. 
These amounts added to those given in last week’s issue on 
pages 1268-69, for the respective roads gives the sum total 
that will be spent for additions and betterments. 


Important Projects Authorized 


Of particular interest in the budget of the Baltimore & 
Ohio is the expenditure to be made for shop buildings, en- 
ginehouses, etc. The largest single item in this account is 
the shop and enginehouse at Glenwood, Pa., just outside of 
Pittsburgh. This shop will have a capacity of 40 to 50 lo- 
comotives per month. Over $1,300,000 has been appropriat- 
ed for the shop and enginehouse at Cumberland, Md., 
and a new shop and enginehouse will be built at Youngs- 
town, Ohio, at a cost of $740,000; an extension will be built 
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to the shop and enginehouse at Washington, Ind., for $272,- 
730; an enginehouse will be built at Grafton, W. Va., at a 
cost of $328,086 and the shop and enginehouse at Dayton, 
Ohio, will be rebuilt at a cost of $225,000. The bridge 
across the Allegheny river at Pittsburgh will be renewed at 
a total cost of $2,568,000, of which $500,000 will be re- 
quired this year. 

The Boston & Albany has received $750,000 for addi- 
tional yard facilities, of which $200,000 will be spent at 
West Springfield, Mass., and $300,000 for a freight han- 
dling yard at Boston. A third track will be built between 
Athol Junction, Mass., and Springfield at a cost of $60,000. 

A particularly large amount, $3,407,221, has been given 
the Boston & Maine for shop buildings, enginehouses, etc. 
This includes an enginehouse at Concord, N. H., costing 
$800,000; one at East Deerfield, Mass., costing $770,000; 
one at Lowell, Mass., costing $750,000; one at Dover, N. H., 
costing $275,000, and one at East Cambridge, Mass., costing 
$143,500. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio will spend $470,000 for third 
track from Big Sandy Junction to Russell, Ky., and will 
also reduce grades from St. Albans, W. Va., to Ferrill at a 
cost of $403,596. 

The Chicago & Eastern Illinois will build a new yard at 
Terre Haute, Ind., at a cost of $425,000, and additional 
yard facilities will be provided at Yard Center, Ill., and 
Clinton, Ind. Second track will be built from Salen Yards, 
Ill., to Brubaker at a cost of $124,000, and from Pana, I]1., 
to Dollville, at a cost of $192,000. 

In addition to the amounts shown in the tables the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy has been granted $250,000 for 
improvements at the Hawthorne (Ill.) yard and an engine 
terminal costing $155,000 will be built at Eola, IIl. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul was allowed $5,417,- 
000 for the completion of the electrification between Othello, 
Wash., and Seattle. This was granted because a considerable 
loss would be entailed if the work were not completed. An 
expenditure of $680,000 was granted for the engine terminal 
at Savanna, Ill.; $601,870 for an engine terminal at Ot- 
tumwa Junction, lowa, and $236,000 for a freight and en- 
gine terminal at Atkins. In addition to this $334,000 will 
be spent for the yard at Godfrey and $107,000 for the freight 
yard at Davenport, Iowa. 

The Rock Island was granted nearly $1,000,000 for shop 
buildings, enginehouses, etc., which includes improvements 
at Herington, Kan.; Amarillo, Texas; Manley, Iowa, and 
Burr Oak, Ill. Over $1,000,000 will be spent for second 
track on this road. 

The Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific has been 
granted an expenditure of $3,960,000 for double track from 
Lexington, Ky., to St. John. Of this amount $2,300,000 
is appropriated for 1918. This road will also~build a new 
terminal yard at Danville, Ky., at a cost of $900,000. © 

The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis has re- 
ceived $4,409,874 for additional main track, of which §$2,- 
000,000 will be spent for second track work on the Cleve- 
land-Indianapolis division. Second track, 26 miles long, 
will also be built on the Chicago division at a cost of $1~ 
658,000. A second track on the Columbus line will be built 
at a cost of $475,000. A yard will be built at Sharonville, 
Ohio, at a cost of $500,000. The expenditure of $710,419 
for “shop buildings” includes engine terminals at Galion, 
Ohio; Sheff, Ind., and additions at various points. 
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The largest expenditure for the Erie is for shop buildings, 
enginehouses, etc., $2,382,156. This expenditure includes 
a 31-stall enginehouse and engine terminal facilities at 
Meadville, Pa., at an estimated cost of $411,191. New en- 
gine terminals will be built at Girard, Ohio, for $400,000, 
and at Avoca, East Buffalo and Dayton, N. Y. This road 
will reduce grades and construct second tracks between 
Steamburg, N. Y., and Falconer, a distance of 14 miles, at 
an estimated cost of $510,000 and between Jamestown, 
N. Y., and Lakewood at a cost of $135,000. Second track 
will also be laid in Akron, Ohio, at an estimated cost of 
$150,000, and between Sharon, Pa., and West Middlesex, a 
distance of eight miles, at an estimated cost of $375,000. This 
will give the Erie double track from Jersey City to Chicago. 
An expenditure of $351,000 will be made for grade reduc- 
tions and elimination of grade crossings in Union City, Pa., 
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tle Creek, Charlotte, and Lansing, Mich. The information 
regarding the Grand Trunk expenditures was not available 
for last week’s issue. The total capital expense for addi- 
tions and betterments amounts to $4,696,536, and capital 
expense for equipment is $5,876,842. 

A large amount of second tracking will be done on the 
Great Northern, consisting mainly of $284,000 for second 
track between Long Lake, Minn., and Delano; $212,000 
from Kandiychi, Minn., to Rennock; $309,000 from Camp 
Barrow to Breckenridge, Minn., and $121,000 from Surrey, 
N. D., to Minot. In addition to the amount shown in the 
table the Great Northern has been granted $300,000 for im- 
prevement to the coach yard and $270,000 for the freight 
terminal at St. Paul, and $650,000 has .been allowed for a 
dock at Seattle, Wash. 

The Hocking Valley will complete 27.9 miles of second 
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*Amounts for all items were not available. 








and a modern car dumper will be built at Buffalo at an ex- 
penditure of $406,000. A scrap reclaiming plant will be 
built at Meadville at a cost of $95,000. 

The Grand Trunk has an appropriation of $1,648,105 
for yard improvements, which includes new classification 
yards at Port Huron, Mich., for $400,000; at Nichols, Mich., 
for $203,000 and at Thornton Junction, Ill., for $450,000. 
The $1,058,609 for shop buildings, enginehouses, etc., in- 
cludes a 15-stall roundhouse at Pontiac, Mich., and im- 
provements at West Bethel, Me., Battle Creek, Mich., and 
Fort Gratiot. A substantial expenditure is made for signals 
which includes new automatic block signals in Maine; from 
Granger, Ind., to Port Huron, Mich., and from Detroit to 
Durand, Mich. New interlocking work will be done at Bat- 


main track between Delaware, Ohio, and Cummings, at a cost 
of $1,260,000, and additional yard tracks will be built at 
Walbridge, Ohio, for $303,000, and at Parsons, Ohio, for 
$120,000. The mechanical facilities at various points 


throughout the system will be improved, $409,296 being 


appropriated for this purpose. 

The Illinois Central was given $2,345,170 for shop build- 
ings, enginehouses, etc., which will be used to improve the 
mechanical facilities at Kankakee, IIll.; Clinton, Ill.; Mat- 
toon, Ill.; Freeport, Ill.; Waterloo, Iowa; Jackson, Tenn.; 
McComb, Miss.; Champaign, Il.; DuQuoin, Ill.; Benton, 
Ill.; Carbondale, Ill.; Mounds, Ill.; Amboy, Ill.; Fulton, 
Ky.; Paducah, Ky., and Central City, Ill. Over $500,000 is 
to be expended for signals, which includes the equipping of 
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44 miles of single track and 15 miles of double track, and an 
interlocking plant to be built at Ramsey, Il. In addition to 
this $1,000,000 has been allowed for a new yard and te 
minal at Markham, Ill. This amount is not included in the 
tables. 

The Lake Erie & Wester has been given over $800,000 
for shop buildings and enginehouses, of which $500,000 will 
be for a locomotive repair shop at Tipton, Ind.; $158,200 
for rebuilding the enginehouse at Lima, Ohio, and $79,200 
for rebuilding the enginehouse at Peru, Ind. 

The largest item of expense in the budget of the Lehigh 
Valley is for $2,514,114 to be spent for shop buildings, 
enginehouses, etc. A new engine terminal is to be built at 
Hazleton, Pa., at an estimated cost of $1,000,000 and a new 
engine terminal will be built at Jersey City at a total cost 
of $1,400,000, of which $900,000 has been appropriated for 
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gan City, Ind. Additional shop facilities will be provided 
at a cost of $335,000, and a new steel car repair shop will 
be built at-West Detroit at a cost of $210,000. The draw- 
bridge over River Rouge, Detroit, will be renewed at a cost 
of $200,000. 

One of the largest individual items for the New York 
Central is $7,707,600 for shop buildings, enginehouses, etc. 
This includes a car repair shop at Avis, Pa., for $746,000; 
new engine terminal facilities at Watertown, N. Y., for 
$700,000; a new enginehouse at Syracuse, N. Y., for $540,- 
000; additions to the car repair shops at East Buffalo for 
$520,000; an addition to the erecting shop at Collinwood, 
Ohio, for $345,000; a new enginehouse at Genesee, N. Y., 
for $200,000; a car repair shop at New Durham, N. J., for 
$198,000; a new enginehouse at DeWitt, N. Y., and addi- 
tions to the enginehousés at Norwood, N. Y., Clearfield, Pa., 
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Fuel sta- tions and ap- ings, engine- Shop machin- Electric storage ware- to existing able to oper- 
Road tions, etc. purtenances houses, etc. ery and tools power plants houses, etc. equipment ating expenses 
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ee Se ee SE 213,982 109,923 17,106 eer ar 6,855 293,746 
SO I Serr torre re 71,901 140,464 warteubate 5,110 a eeatieus ivicnys 66,305 823,661 
ED Re Se ee 345,927 ssl ae 490,296 106,756 ee Gaa es eee 351,522 193,000 
GR Se ye ree vende 401,120 2,345,170 537,932 nreweyes ewanae 1,471,823 2,303,655 
DM aco wai Wiad Wiaenkin emai e et 3,020 7,212 17.4 — 97,347 canine éae¥aee 1,217,447 451,698 
ee en Sicainscoecien's Raiabeeoi 41,130 41,300 ee 4300 on Acer 
SN a ere ee 15,500 31 "000 800, 500 20,200 Oe aerate 73,840 73,200 
SI SURO, «lat ate eiwciaicnsera a8 Gvx ae 88,760 157,781 2,514,114 230,538 103,140 27,665 669,472 1,672,588 
ee ee yee 17,000 22,756 92,449 57,753 2,363 1,600 137,252 153,311 
ee ee ees 1,400 28,100 87,400 == eaeeees ce eeeee e 0 ene se Shenalay 3,300 
: RS OS Sere oe 126,000 130,800 2,231,080 192,098 Siecle 113,000 443,035 2,732,200 
; a ae ee ere as 21,104 29,000 110,650 33,675 ere hiseenint 186,770 416,752 
Bee MELO, Be wae Re Ue wo S.are Weis 86,733 FOES 357,363 56,000 aceieardancs renee 151,067 317,098 
| RS. eB Seer re 251,000 438,068 7,707,600 651,800 2,238,025 59,450 6,235,237 10,239,939 
Big a OO, Ee Oe Ss xen odenenina coe 181,240 22,593 1,486,389 469,974 952,420 480,871 1,793,036 5,092,649 
eS Se ee 55,840 225,527 1,082,638 275.000 807,500 407,000 1,261,301 1,007,270 
rrr ree ee Tee 22,000 48,161 950,000 120,000 -iewee i wikernad 1,116,170 2,034,945 
i EL cc gaan w cake tien We evereut 169,080 107,281 7,464,754 459,960 5,500 11,800 1,187,102 9,515,693 
NE orcas tos ie grg\ 6 ot aha wo 236,378 3,780,466 1,230,000 EHO 2,274,983 eee 14,162,224 
Phila. & —" ierisie Caen ek wens erinilen Saar ae 4,609,108 werent oCeaates ébatoees seek PEI ae 
a Se Se PR eee ee ee 107,566 438,956 699,150 207,141 7,530 3,532 1,139,944 1,645.697 
eS eee eee SE, Es eee CRA 182,696 45,000 kone he tauneei ee Sestas pees 
DOO 5 wad hniet we 3-0 oa sd 0 owes 54,635 717,671 608,964 73,555 38.771 55,205 507,762 3,844,415 
Usten Pac. Sees ciccccsevene 133,830 41,134 448,475 mph eae 165,000 343,898 gaming 
U. P. Term Improvements*..... 285,000 aise 3,811,000 835,040 pecenles yt BN mere: ee 
FO E.. Visine cscaes puleeGeicaie's ebaealee Re 175,471 43,020 eee sa ectea 16,513 754,823 
EON, a kcaderneeesdeeeyaase 3,250,689 5,093,958 64,297,478 9,248,249 4,741,350 8,779,915 32,708,392 92,663,384 


*Amounts for all items were not available. 














1918. A new classification yard will be built at East Wa- 
verly, N. Y., which will eventually cost $2,000,000, and of 
which $350,000 has been appropriated for this year. A new 
freight terminal will be built at Greenville, Jersey City, con- 
sisting of a warehouse, steamship terminal, 10 piers, yard 
facilities, storage space, grain elevators, etc., at a total cost 
of $15,000,000, of which $200,000 has been appropriated 
this year. An amount of $75,000 has also been approved in 
addition to that shown in the table for the building of a barge 
canal terminal. 

The Michigan Central will make an expenditure of $2,- 
231,080 for shop buildings, enginehouses, etc., which in- 
cludes new engine terminals at Jackson, Mich., and Michi- 


and Cherry Tree, Pa. Change of grade and alinement will 
be made at Tonawanda, N. Y., incident to the barge canal, 
at an expense of $1,242 '500, the work now being under way. 
A new yard will be built at Depew, N. Y., at a cost of 
$484,000. Additional tracks into the Syracuse yard’ will 
be laid at $340,000. Extensions will be made to the yard 
at Elkhart, Ind., at a cost of $224,000; storage and repair 
tracks will be built at Harmon, N. Y., and a yard at White 
Plains, N. Y., at a cost of $241,000. An extensive program 
has been submitted for signals; $2,079,123 will be spent. 
This includes renewal of the interlocking plant at Rochester, 
N. Y., at a cost of $271,200, renewal of the signal system 
between Little Falls, N. Y., and Fonda at a cost of $261,000 
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and a new interlocking plant at Syracuse Junction at a cost 
of $224,000. In addition to the amount shown in the table 
$1,918,400 has been approved for the Grand Centyal 
Terminal and $2,000,000 has been approved for new terminal 
facilities at Cleveland, Ohio. 


Particularly Liberal with New Haven 


The Railroad Administration has been particularly liber- 
al with the New York, New Haven & Hartford, that being 
one of the roads that needs a large number of improvements. 
The shops and enginehouses will be improved generally for 
handling heavy power, particularly the Santa Fe type loco- 
motives which that road has received. Fifteen stalls 
will be added to the enginehouse at East Hartford, 10 stalls 
to the Medway enginehouse on the New London division 
and seven stalls to the Waterbury (Conn.) enginehouse. 
Automatic block signals will be installed between Hopewell 
Junction, N. Y., and West Pawling, N. Y., and interlocking 
and track changes will be made for the junction with the 
New York Connecting Railway at Port Morris, N. Y. 

The Norfolk & Western will spend $879,000 for the 
Roanoke (Va.) yards; $590,000 for the Hagerstown (Md.) 
yards and $565,000 for improvements in the Bristol (Va.) 
yards. In addition to this an additional new shop building 
will be constructed at Roanoke at a cost of $575,000 and 
$222,634 has been appropriated for the shop building at 
Shenandoah, Va., which is under way. 

The principal feature of the Northern Pacific budget is a 
new car and locomotive shop at Mandan, N. D., towards 
which $500,000 has been appropriated. A new car repair 
shop will be built in the Como yards near St. Paul at a cost 
of $250,000. Seven and a half miles of second main track 
will be constructed between Laurel, Mont., and Park City at 
a cost of $137,231, and between Livingston, Mont., and 
Mission, 5% miles} at a cost of $112,184. 

With about $700,000 for shops the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco will improve mechanical facilities at a large number 
of its repair points. 

The expenditure of $4,609,108 for shop buildings, engine- 
houses, etc., on the Philadelphia & Reading will include new 
engine terminal facilities at Reading, Pa., costing $355,000; 
a new addition to the enginehouse at St. Clair, Pa., costing 
$92,000; a new extension to the shops at Reading, costing 
$255,000; a new engine terminal at Tamaqua, Pa., costing 
$200,000; new engine facilities at Chester, Pa., $140,000; 
new engine facilities at Coatesville, Pa., costing $440,000; a 
new enginehouse and machine shop at Rutherford, Pa., cost- 
ing $145,000, and $157,172 for engine facilities at Reading, 
which are 49 per cent completed. ; 


$6,000,000 for Union Pacific Terminals 


The Union Pacific will spend over $6,000,000 on ter- 
minal improvements, divided as follows: Cheyenne, Wyo., 
$1,689,425; Council Bluffs, Iowa, $1,647,351; Junction 
City, Kans., $1,175,007; Green River, Wyo., $919,674; 
Omaha, Neb., $535,026; Sidney, Neb., $158,935; Grand 
Island, Neb., $43,100; North Platte, Neb., $25,200; Ellis, 
Kans., $9,000. At Cheyenne a machine shop will be built 
costing $1,276,500. At Council Bluffs $440,000 will be ex- 
pended for a 40-stall enginehouse, $293,000 for a power 
house, $235,000 for a machine, boiler and blacksmith shop 
and $175,000 for a 600-ton coaling station. At Junction 
City a machine, boiler and smith shop will be built at a 
cost of $270,000, a 20-stall enginehouse at a cost of $240,000 
and a 400-ton coaling station at a cost of $110,000. The 
improvements at Green River include a 28-stall enginehouse 
costing $280,000, a machine, boiler and smith shop costing 
$235,000, a car repair shop costing $85,000 and a storehouse 
costing $68,000. At Omaha, Neb., an extension to the ma- 
chine shop will be built at a cost of $245,000. Over $800,- 
000 will be spent for machine tools for the various shops in 
this program. 
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Conservation in Use of 
Locomotive Supplies” 
By W. J. Tollerton 


General Mechanical Superintendent, Rock Island Lines 


HE COST OF LOCOMOTIVE SUPPLIES has _ increased 
T greatly during the past several years. A few years 
ago 25 cents per 1,000 locomotive miles was con- 
sidered a fair average cost for this item of operating ex- 
penses, whereas during the fiscal year ended December 31, 
1917, the average cost per 1,000 locomotive miles was $1.80, 
an increase of 620 per cent. 

Locomotive supplies include, among other items, scoops, 
torches, brooms, chisels, globes, lanterns, hammers, wrenches, 
oil cans, oilers, coal picks, buckets, ropes, chains, signal 
lamps, flags and torpedoes. 

During 1917 we issued, as an average, 9 oil cans per 
locomotive owned, over 1 tank bucket, 6 straight and long 
spout oilers, 2 dope pails, 2 torches, 1 water cooler, 2 tallow 
pots and 3 cups and dippers. With proper care, the life of 
all of these and many other items of locomotive supplies 
should be indefinite. Therefore, the quantity used during 
1917 was excessive and would indicate these supplies are 
not receiving careful handling. 

In addition to being difficult to obtain from the manufac- 
turers, the cost of locomotive supplies is constantly increas- 
ing. Cotton duck has increased 220 per cent in price, brooms 
140 per cent, files 125 per cent, air hose 50 per cent, lanterns 
35 per cent, scoops 88 per cent, torpedoes 55 per cent and 
tinware 35 per cent, with practically no increase in freight 
and passenger rates. Therefore, inasmuch as transportation 
is the only commodity which the railroad company has for 
sale, the strictest possible economy must be practiced. 

Care should be exercised to insure obtaining the maximum 
life out of each item of locomotive supplies and no new sup- 
plies should be drawn until absolutely necessary. When new 
tools or supplies are drawn from the storeroom, the old mate- 
rial should be turned in. A little soldering may reclaim an 
oil can, oiler, lantern or torch, a new handle may reclaim a 
scoop. To illustrate the extreme importance of conserving 
in the use of locomotive supplies, each item saved is equiva- 
lent to the gross revenue earned by the company for trans- 
porting a ton of freight the following distance: 


NNN. CUMMINS ci, seve a eahbaia ete gta We WSc doa bs Xieo4c8'0's 30 miles 
NE TAN na, hcacvicetehas eee tiambiaeercs éniseda 34 miles 
| MN WOES. Ac ora bcaed aheteterm ats eam’ Oi voini odie irene: 40 miles 
Ns ai eee rath wis: alecg GAMER cyaratin hk Bee ak v heal o's oes 50 miles 
PEN VMN ai nd. Us lad cha ci dial Oiniee realee Go wie wird 60 miles 
A RN ag oa wars ban cre aiuin Cig wicie wleserk- ever eve 64 miles 
ME: ME PURL oc aisle'g 0 4.0 Stee ics abn adobe Keieweec 6. 73 miles 
EE. GEE DOU iis pbs bo 5o ee nio res cates beds sesscsces AO Mes 
Se” Ts (AEs. Nhe Gale Fear aha Dace otha ate a Wickes he cowues 120 miles 
SN, ad chat Mate padintn Nee deta mme DN MEE ROSS 20 Ko 00.89 143 miles 
EME QUONOE. Wing eee se ce Ped ehre ete ndeeGededidd kee 636 miles 


With the hearty co-operation and support of all concerned, 
there is no question but that a noticeable reduction can be 
effected in the cost of locomotive supplies, and it is with that 
end in view that the assistance of all employees is earnestly 
solicited. 


MECHANICAL LABOR-SAVERS ON FRENCH RaILway.— 
Le Genie Civil says that the Orleans Railway, feeling the 
shortage of labor, has successfully adopted mechanical 
cleaning devices both for railway cars and hired cabs, in 
addition to vacuum cleaners. Various forms of revolving 
brushes driven at a speed of from 500 to 800 r. p. m., 
through flexible shafts by electric motors of % to %4 h. p., 
are employed, the apparatus as a whole being slung, ac- 
cording to requirements, from various kinds of portable at- 
tachments, with the aid of springs and counterweights. 





*From the Rock Island Employees’ Magazine. 
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Two Tractor-Drawn Grading Outfits at Work. 





Building a Seven-Mile Railroad in 32 Days’ Time 


Unusually Large Force Is Employed to Complete a Short 
Spur in Time for Important Government Service 


man knew what was expected of him and did his 

part to the best of his ability, was the most important 
factor in the construction of 7.1 miles of railroad in 32 
days. This record was made by the construction forces of 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis and the Mason & 
Hanger Contracting Company to provide rail communica- 
tion for the Old Hickory powder plant now under con- 
struction in Hadley’s bend of the Cumberland river, some 
12 miles from Nashville, Tenn. The railroad’s perma- 
nent force, which was gathered from other work in progress 
on that road, was enlarged many times by men picked up 
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A View of a Part of the Completed Line 


by the railroad and by the contractor, wherever they could 
be found, but the success of this feat depended not only 
on the effectiveness in which the rapidly built organization 
was directed, but also on the rapidity with which materials 
and equipment were collected from various parts of the sys- 
tem and despatched to the scene of activity. 

This line is not a part of the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis, but is the property of the United States Govern- 
ment and is being finished and double tracked by Mason & 
Hanger, general contractors for the powder plant. The 
railroad’s unique position in the role of a railroad con- 
tractor is accounted for by the proximity of its Lebanon 
branch to the plant in question, by the fact that it had an 
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organization ready to do the work and because John Howe 
Peyton, president of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis, realized the opportunity for the road to do the 
country a real service and tendered the good offices of his 
company to that purpose. Following negotiations during 
January, the road was authorized on January 31 to pre- 
pare surveys, and seven days later, on February 6, the 
government’s representative authorized the work and ex- 
pressed a desire to see it completed in 30 days. 

The location of this work is of interest. The Lebanon 
branch of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis and the 
Tennessee Central occupy approximately parallel locations 
in a direction almost due east from Nashville, the former 
to the south of the latter. The Cumberland river lies just 
to the north of these railroads, but winds its way westward 
through a succession of horseshoe curves which form large 
peninsulas projecting alternately to the north and to the 
south. The new powder plant occupies a large tract of land 
at the north end of one of these peninsulas on the south 
side of the river in what is known as Hadley’s bend. The 
distance from the yard at the plant to a connection with the 
two railroads is roughly seven miles. 

The intervening country is rolling, entailing considerable 
earthwork and no small amount of skill in locating either 
the most economical line or the one capable of the quickest 
construction. The character of the line was governed to a 
large extent by the nature of the traffic which has already 
attained a movement of 450 cars per day in construction 
materials and supplies. The maximum traffic which will 
exceed this figure will be reached about the middle of Sep- 
tember when supplies must be handled for both the initial 
production operations and the final construction activities. 
At present the traffic is practically all inbound, but even 
after the operating traffic has replaced the movement of 
construction materials, the bulk of the tonnage will be in- 
bound, i. e., raw materials for the manufacture of explosives 
—sodium nitrate, cotton, sulphur, and also about 2,600 tons 
of coal daily. 

In view of this, it was deemed desirable to have a 0.5 per 
cent maximum grade against inbound traffic, whereas short 
reaches of 1.5 per cent grades were considered satisfactory 
for the outbound movement, so for the sake of speed in con- 
struction it was decided first to build a line having a maxi- 
mum of 1.5 per cent grades in both directions, this to be 
used later as an outbound line when a second track could be 
finished having not more than 0.5 per cent grades against 
inbound movements. 

Unfortunately the first 114 miles of this line was by far 
the most difficult, involving a trestle 2,000 ft. long and a 
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rock cut of 23,000 cu. yd. close to the main line connection, 
so after building 700 ft. of this trestle it was concluded that 
better progress could be made by building a temporary 
detour line on a 2-per cent grade as far as station 82, this 
line to be abandoned after a double track line with 0.5-per 
cent grades could be built from station 0.0 to station 82 on 
the final location. 


Prosecution of the Work 


The government representatives estimated that a day’s 
delay in the completion of the line represented a loss of 
$50,000. As a result, speed in construction progress over- 
balanced any other consideration. For this reason some of 
the methods resorted to in pushing the work to the utmost 
would be considered wasteful under almost any other condi- 
tions. Although the burden of pushing the work through 
was largly on the railroad, the work was more or less di- 
vided between the road and Mason & Hanger, the con- 
tractors. The railroad completed all the grading and 
trestle work from the connection with his track to the gov- 
ernment property line, 442 miles, while the contractor did 
equivalent work north of that point, but the railroad com- 
pleted all of the track lying on the first main line with its 
own forces for the entire 7.1 miles to the throat of the 
powder plant yard. 

The initiation of emergency work such as this entails the 
employment of a great many men and before the project 
‘was completed the railroad was employing 3,000 men on 
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when it was moved out over the track already laid to station 
150, then across a field to station 162 into a small rock cut. 
A Bucyrus pile driver, locomotive crane, six steam drills 
and a boiler were also brought in at the same time. The 
extra gangs were used very largely on the track work and 
the carpenter gangs on the construction of the pile trestles. 

The contractor used more power equipment which was 
moved in on the work from time to time as it proceeded. 
This equiment included two tractor-drawn graders and two 
Bucyrus caterpillar shovels with 7g-cu. yd. dippers and 400 
teams. They were used largely in a 60,000-cu. yd. fill near 
the far end of the line, made principally from barrow. 


Materials Rapidly Gathered 


The accumulation of the necessary materials was a large 
problem in itself. The temporary line was laid with 57-lb. 
relayer rail while all the remaining main line rail was 80 lb. 
In the yard at the plant the contractor laid 57-lb. Russian 
rail. The problem of ‘supplies involved not only those 
needed for the initial seven miles of main line but mate- 
rials had to be hauled in simultaneously for the second 
track and the yard tracks at the plant. For instance, the 
railroad company furnished 20,000 ties out of stock for use 
in the first line, but while this material was being supplied 
the company’s purchasing organization was busy gathering 
175,000 standard ties, 135,000 narrow-gage ties, and 160 
sets of switch ties for the use of the plant contractor. 

Lumber and piles were also required for the trestles, one 








An 800-foot Trestle with Piles from 


the 414 miles of line. Fortunately plenty of men were 
available, largely because the extremely cold weather had 
delayed spring work on the farms. The close proximity of 
Nashville was also of an advantage since a large part of the 
force was recruited there, although labor agents at Paducah, 
Ky., and Memphis, Tenn., supplied large numbers. The 
nearness of the large city was also of advantage in another 
way since it obviated the necessity for feeding and housing 
the men on the work. With the exception of the regular 
construction forces of the railroad these men were all hauled 
to and from their work each day in special trains, two on 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis and one on the 
Tennessee Central. 

The men were supplied quicker than the materials and 
equipment, so resort was had largely to the pick and shovel. 
The cuts were wasted and the fills were borrowed by gangs 
of men working almost shoulder to shoulder. As the days 
passed by more modern methods of construction were insti- 
tuted. Men and equipment of the construction department 
of the railroad employed in building an extension of the 
Tracy City branch in the Cumberland mountains were sent 
to the work. This embodied six extra gangs and five bridge 
gangs with their camp equipment and a type 70 C. Bucyrus 
shovel, the latter arriving on the work on February 12, 





Four States Completed in Five Days 


of 700 ft. and another 100 ft. which were needed at once. 
Additional trestle material being required for the second 
track. The piles for the big trestles were brought from the 
various divisions of the road, in Tennessee. The first piles 
driven were telephone poles which the railroad had pur- 
chased for the construction of a telephone line, while the 
majority of the piles were cut from the woods and brought 
to the work. 

To facilitate the handling of supplies one of the first 
steps taken in the work was to build a material yard with 
adequate trackage just north of the connection with the 
Tennessee Central. Until a considerable portion. of the 
track was built, practically all of the material was 
despatched from this yard to points on the line by motor 
trucks. At the end of 32 days the track was ready to carry 
traffic into the plant and the railroad’s part of the work was 
over. The railroad’s work was handled by the engineering 
department of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, of 
which Hunter McDonald is chief engineer. Direct responsi- 
bility for the progress of the work fell upon Leigh Taliaferro, 
construction superintendent, while the gathering and 


despatching of materials to the work was carried on by vari- 
ous members of the organization, including C. M. McDaniel, 
tie and timber agent. 
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Freight Increase 25 Per Cent. 


Per Mile. 


fares, to apply both to interstate and intrastate traffic 

were ordered by Director General McAdoo in General 
Order No. 28, which was telegraphed to the railroads from 
his office late Saturday night, May 25. The increases are 
declared to be necessary to meet extraordinary increases in 
operating expenses, estimated at from $830,000,000 to $860,- 
000,000 for the year 1918, including the $300,000,000 in- 
crease in wages, and the director general promises appropri- 
ate reductions later if they turn out to be greater than 
necessary. 

Freight rates are to be increased by 25 per cent or by spe- 
cific amounts in the case of certain commodities, effective on 
June 25. 

Passenger fares are to be advanced to a minimum of three 
cents per mile, effective on June 10, with an extra’ passage 
charge of 8% per cent to 1624 per cent for passengers travel- 
ing in sleeping and parlor cars. Commutation fares will be 
increased 10 per cent and reduced mileage and excursion 
rates, with some exceptions, will be discontinued. 

The proposed rates have been worked out by the various 
rate committees of the railroads, under the direction of the 
division of traffic. In the case of the passenger fares nearly 
200 rate clerks have been at work in Washington for several 
weeks under the direction of a committee headed by E. L. 
Bevington, formerly chairman of the Transcontinental Pas- 
senger Association and composed of one representative of 
each of the territorial passenger associations. Various bases 
for the increase have been suggested for the consideration of 
the director general and he signed the order on his return to 
the office after an absence of nearly two months, including his 
Liberty Loan tour and a period of illness, during which, 
however, he has been in constant touch with both railroad 
and treasury affairs. 

A particularly interesting feature of the plan is that all 
intrastate rates are to be cancelled where there are interstate 
rates published between the same points and the interstate 
rates as increased will apply. 

Passenger fares are to be made on a mileage basis, so that 
a higher fare will be charged for a longer route between two 
points except that the order provides that where public con- 
venience will be served thereby fares determined by the short 
line may be applied over longer routes. It is understood that 
this means that a uniform rate will be applied between large 
cities reached by several routes of approximately the same 
length. 


Gy ‘tares, ADVANCES IN FREIGHT RATES and passenger 


Director General McAdoo’s Statement 


In explanation of the necessity for the increases in rates 
Director General McAdoo made the following statement: 

“The United States has taken over the railroads as a war 
emergency measure. They must be operated efficiently if the 
war is to be carried to a successful conclusion and they must 
be operated under the high cost conditions the war has 
created. These conditions are strikingly illustrated by the 
steady increase in the cost of railroad coal, as indicated by 
the following table: 


1915 122,000,600 tons @ $1.13.....-.eeeceoeee $137,860,000 
1916 136,000,000 tons @ 1.32. ....seeeeeeeees 179,520,000 
1917 154,570,000 tons @  2.12.....cceeeceeese 329,000,000 
1918 166,000,000 tons @ 2.95....eeeeeeeeeees 489,700,000 


“The increases in the cost of fuel oil consumed by the rail- 
roads and in the cost of other railroad materials and sup- 
plies have likewise been enormous. 


Higher Freight and Passenger Rates Ordered 
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Passenger Basis Three Cents 


State Rates Leveled Up 


“These increases have contributed inevitably to the in- 
creased cost of living, which in turn has created a demand 
for increased wages for railroad employees. This subject was 
exhaustively considered recently by the Railroad Wage Com- 
mission, consisting of Messrs. Franklin K. Lane, Charles C. 
McChord, J. Harry Covington and William R. Willcox, who 
have unanimously recommended increases in wages which 
they estimated will add to railroad operating costs not less 
than $300,000,000 in the year 1918. The director general 
has put the recommendation of the Wage Commission into 
effect, making at the same time certain additional increases 
for some classes of employees in order to meet practical neces- 
sities which cannot be escaped or postponed. 

“On account of these extraordinary increases in operating 
costs, which have come about as a consequencse of the war, 
it is estimated that for the same aggregate business as last 
year, and under the same conditions except as to prices and 
wages, the operating expenses for the calendar year 1918 will 
be from $830,000,000 to $860,000,000 more than for the cal- 
endar year 1917. 

“While these increased operating costs will be subject to 
readjustments and may be somewhat diminished, yet on the 
other hand, because of the abnormal methods by which busi- 
ness must be conducted to serve the needs of the war, they 
may be substantially increased. It seems clear that the rail- 
roads should be made self sustaining and that sufficient reve- 
nues should be provided to prevent them from becoming a 
burden on the federal treasury. The immediate practical 
necessity is that, without delay, increases in rates should be 
made to provide for these increased costs of operation. At 
best, practically half of the year 1918 must elapse before 
such increases in rates can be made effective, although in- 
creases in operating expenses have been steadily effective 
since January 1, 1918. 

“Therefore, by virtue of the power, during federal control 
of the railroads, which the act of Congress has conferred 
upon the President to initiate rates whenever the public inter- 
est requires, which power, as provided in that act, the Presi- 
dent by proclamation has devolved upon the director general, 
the latter has been compelled for the reasons stated, to initiate 
substantial increases in freight and passenger rates for prac- 
tically all transportation services performed by the railroads 
under federal control, including, of course, transportation 
services within the several states as well as transportation 
service across state lines. These increases are made with the 
approval of the President and are explained in detail in the 
copy of order accompanying this announcement. 

“The increases in passenger rates will become effective on’ 
the 10th day of June, 1918, and the increases in freight rates 
will become effective on the 25th day of June, 1918. 

“In making the advance effective on the dates specified a 
simple form of tariff authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission must be used and this will lead to the temporary 
disregard, to some extent, of established groupings and dif- 
ferentials. But it is the intention to observe such groupings 
and differentials as far as practicable, and hereafter, with as 
much despatch as possible, restore any important relation- 
ships which may be for the time being disturbed, and concur- 
rently therewith endeavor to remove any existing discrimina- 
tion and bring about uniformity of rate adjustment through- 
out sections where conditions are similar. 

“The act of Congress provides that the reasonableness and 
justness of such rates may be dealt with by the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission, so that no interests affected will be 
deprived of the opportunity for full hearing and considera- 
tion. The act of Congress provides that the commission, in 
passing upon these questions, shall take into consideration 
the President’s finding and certificate that in order to defray 
the expenses of federal control and operation it is necessary 
to increase the railway operating revenues. In this con- 
nection it is important to make clear that no part of the in- 
crease in rates now initiated is on account of the making of 
additions and betterments or the purchase of new equipment 
or other expenditures chargeable to investment account. The 
increases initiated are solely on account of increased burdens 
tending to diminish railway operating income. 

“In the nature of things no such far-reaching step can 
accomplish ideal equalization as between the numerous inter- 
ests necessarily affected and doubtless the commission will 
find it proper to make readjustments to attain a nearer ap- 
proach to such equalization. While as far as practicable, the 
rates as initiated are designed to avoid unnecessary disturb- 
ance of relative rate bases, the director general will co-operate 
heartily with the commission in any readjustments needed to 
accomplish still further the object of avoiding undue prefer- 
ences which, nevertheless, may develop upon detailed consid- 
eration by the commission. 

“Tt is earnestly hoped that all citizens affected directly or 
indirectly by this increase of rates will support the general 
principle of such increase as an unavoidable war measure 
and accept the additional burden in the same spirit of self- 
sacrifice in which they have accepted other inconveniences 
and burdens and the grievous personal losses which are parts 
of the price that the nation is patriotically paying for world 
liberty. 

“In considering these increases, one vital distinction which 
makes them fundamentally different from any rate increases 
ever proposed or allowed when the railroads were under pri- 
vate control should be understood. This distinction is that 
there is no way in which the present increases will inure to 
private profit. If they turn out to be more than are needed 
to meet the grave public exigency, they will promptly be read- 
justed so as to prevent any unnecessary burden upon the 
public; but pending such readjustment the excess, if any, 
will be for the benefit of the people of the United States as a 
whole and not for the benefit of the private railroad owners 
or any of them. 

“To the extent that savings can be effected and to the 
extent that reduced prices for the things the railroads must 
buy can be realized, it will be the purpose of the director 
general to make from time to time appropriate reductions.” 

The order is as follows: 


General Order No. 28 


Whereas, it has been found and is hereby certified to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that in order to defray the 
expenses of federal control and operation fairly chargeable 
to railway operating expenses, and also to pay railway tax 
accruals other than war taxes, net rents for joint facilities and 
equipment, and compensation to the carriers, operating as a 
unit, it is necessary to increase the railway operating reve- 
nues, and 

Whereas, the public interest requires that a general ad- 
vance in all freight rates, passenger fares and baggage 
charges on all traffic carried by all railroad and steamship 
lines taken under federal control under an act of Congress 
approved August 29, 1916, entitled An Act making appro- 
priations for the support of the army for the fiscal year end- 
ing June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and seventeen, and for 
other purposes, shall be made by initiating the necessary 
rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulations, and practices 
by filing the same with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
under authority of an Act of Congress approved March 
21, 1918, entitled An Act to provide for the operation of 
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transportation systems while under federal control, for the 
just compensation of their owners, and for other purposes— 

Now, therefore, under and by virtue of the provisions of 
the said act of March 21, 1918, it is ordered that all existing 
freight rates, passenger fares and baggage charges, including 
changes heretofore published but not yet effective, on all 
traffic carried by all said railroad and steamship lines under 
federal control, whether the same be carried entirely by rail- 
road, entirely by water, or partly by railroad and partly by 
water, except traffic carried entirely by water to and from 
foreign countries, be increased or modified, effective June 25, 
1918, as to freight rates and effective June 10, 1918, as to 
passenger fares and baggage charges, to the extent and in the 
manner indicated and set forth in the “Exhibit” hereto 
attached and made part hereof, by filing schedules with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission effective on not less than 
one day’s notice. 

Given under my hand this twenty-fifth day of May, 1918. 

W. G. McApoo, 
Director General of Railroads. 


The exhibit referred to describes the increases to be made 
as follows: 


FREIGHT Rates 


Section 1. Class Rates (Domestic) 

(a) All interstate class rates shall be increased 25 per cent. 

(b) All intra-state class rates shall be increased 25 per cent where there 
are no interstate class rates published between the same points, and shall be 
governed by the classification, viz: Official Classification, Southern Classi- 
fication or Western Classification, exceptions thereto and minimum weights 
which generally govern the interstate rates in the same territory, except that 
the Illinois Classification will be used between points in the state of Illinois, 

(c) All intra-state class rates shall be canceled where there are interstate 
class rates published between the same points and the interstate rates as 
increased by paragraph (a) shall apply. 

(d) After such increase of 25 per cent no rates shall be applied on any 
traffic moving under class rates lower than the amounts in cents per 100 Ib. 
for the respective classes as shown below for the several classifications. 
Any article, on which exceptions to any Classification provides a different 
rating than as shown in the classification to which it is an exception, will 
be subject to the minimum as provided below for the class provided therefor 
in the classification proper. 


Official Classification 


0 ES ee sae 1 2 3 < 5 5 
re eas ror 25 21% 17 12% 9 7 
Southern Classification 
NED. boc % ce oa i 2 3 4 5 6 A B Cc D 
MD Seis caceweus 25 236] 32 Ww hi 9 10 74 6% 
Western Classification 
Sei ciacnilaterasetd eng 1 2 : 4 5 A B Cc D : 
| RE Ra 21 17% 15 11 12% 9 7 61% 5 
Illinois Classification 
RI i chee 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 g c 10 
SDs) ahs.3 to ww pat ee 21 17% 15 11 12% 9 7% 6% 5 


Section 2. Commodity Rates (Domestic) 
(a) Interstate commodity rates on the following articles in 
be increased by the amounts set opposite each: 


carloads shall 


Increases 
.*15 cents per net ton of 2,000 Ib. 
.*20 cents per net ton of 2,000 Ib. 
.*30 cents per net ton of 2,000 Ib. 
-*40 cents per net ton of 2,000 Ib. 
.*50 cents per net ton of 2,000 Ib. 


Commedities 


Coal..Where rate is (C to 49 cents per ton. 
Where rate is 50 to 99 cents per ton. 
Where rate is $1.00 to $1.99 perton. 
Where rate is 2.00 to 2.99 per ton. 
Where rate is $3.00 or higher per ton. 


*Where rates have not been increased since June 1, 1917, the increase to 
be made now shall be determined by first adding to the present rate 15 cents 
per ton, net or gross as rated, or if an increase of less than 15 cents per 
ton, net or gross as rated, has been made since that date, then by first 
adding to the present rate the difference between the amount of that increase 
and 15 cents per ton. net or gross as rated; and to the rates so constructed 
the above increases shall now be added. 

here rates from producing points or to destinations have been based 
on fixed differentials in cents per ton, such differentials to be maintained, 
the increase to be figured on the highest rated point or group. 


49 cents per ton. .*15 cents per net ton of 2,000 Ib. 
50 to 99 cents per ton..*25 cents per net ton of 2,000 Ib. 
$1.00 to $1.99 per ton. .*40 cents per net ton of 2,000 Ib. 
2.00 to 2.99 per ton. .*60 cents per net ton of 2,000 Ib. 
3.00 or higher per ton. .*75 cents per net ton of 2,000 Ib. 


Coke..Where rate is 0 to 
Where rate is 
Where rate is 
Where rate is 
Where rate is 


*Where rates have not been increased since June 1, 1917, the increase to 
be made now shall be determined by first adding to the present rate 15 cents 
per ton, net or gross as rated, or if an increase of less than 15 cents per 
ton, net or gross as rated, has been made since that date, then by first add- 
ing to the present rate the difference between the amount of that increase 
and 15 cents per ton, net or gross as rated; and to the rates so constructed 
the ahove increases shall now he added. 

Where rates from producing points or to destinations have been based 
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cn fixed differentials in cents per ton, such differentials to be maintained, 
the increase to be figured on the highest rated point or group. 

Ores, iron, 30 cents per net ton of 2,000 lb.; except that no increase shall 
be made in rates on ex-lake ore that has paid one increased rail rate before 
reaching lake vessel, 

Stone, artificial and natural, building and monumental, except carved, 
lettered, polished or traced, two cents per 100 Ib. 

Stone, broken, crushed and ground, one cent per 100 Ib. 

Sand and gravel, one cent per 100 Ib. 

Brick, except enameled or glazed, two cents per 100 Ib. 

Cement, cement plasters and plaster, two cents per 100 Ib. 

Lime, one and one-half cents per 100 Ibs. 

Lumber and articles taking same rates or arbitraries over lumber rates; 
also other forest products, rates on which are not higher than on lumber, 
25 per cent, but not exceeding an increase of five cents per 100 Ib. 

Grain, wheat, 25 per cent, but not exceeding an increase of six cents per 
100 Ik. 

Other grain, new wheat rates. 

Flour and other mill products, 25 per cent, but not exceeding an increase 
of 6 cents per 100 Ib., and increase shall not be less than new rates on 
wheat. 

Cotton, 15 cents per 100 Ib. 

Cotton linters, new cotton rates. 

Live stock, 25 per cent, but not exceeding an increase of 7 cents per 
100 Ib., where rates are published per 100 Ib., or $15 per standard 36-ft. 
car where rates are published per car. 

Packing house products and fresh meats, 25 per cent, except that the 
trates from all Missouri river points to Mississippi river territory and east 
thereof shall be the same as the new rates from St. Joseph, Mo. 

Bullion, base (copper or lead), pig or slab and other smelter products, 
25 per cent, except: 1. That rates from producing points in the states of 
Arizona, California, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah 
and Washington, to New York, N. Y., shall be $16.50 per net ton with 
established differentials to other Atlantic seaboard points and 

2. Rates from points in Colorado and El Paso, Texas, to Atlantic sea- 
board points shall be increased $6.50 per net ton. 

Separately established rates used as factors in making through rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard shall be increased in amounts sufficient to protect the 
through rates as above increased. 

Sugar, including syrup and molasses where sugar rates apply thereon, 25 
per cent, except: 

(1) Where the Official Classification applies, 5th class rates as increased 
will apply. 

(2) From points east of the Indiana-Illinois state line to points west of the 
Mississippi river, rates will continue to be made on combination of local 
rates or of proportional rates if published, to and from the Mississippi river; 
except that from points on the Atlantic seaboard to the Missouri river, 
Kansas City, Mo., to Sioux City, Iowa, inclusive, established differentials 
over the increased rates from New Orleans, La., shall be maintained. 

(3) From points in the states south of the Ohio river and east of the 
Mississippi river, also from points in the states of Louisiana and Texas, 
rates shall be increased; to Chicago, IIl., 22 cents per 100 Ib.; to St. Louis, 
Mo., 27% cents per 100 Ib.; to other points west of the Indiana-Illinois 
state line and west of the Mississippi river, except points in Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Texas, 22 cents per 100 lb.; to points on and north of the 
Ohio river and east of the Indiana-Illinois state line rates shall be increased 
to maintain the former established relation to the rates to such points from 
producing points on the Atlantic seaboard. 

(4) From producing points in Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, Kansas and 
Nebraska to Missouri river territory and points in Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Louisiana and Texas and points east thereof, 22 cents per 100 Ib. 

(5) From points in Idaho and Utah to points named in paragraph (3) 
rates shall be 15 cents above the rates from eastern Colorado. 

(6) From points in California to points taking Missouri river rates and 
points related thereto under the Commission’s Fourth Section Orders, and 
to points east of the Missouri river, 22 cents per 100 Ib. 

(b) Interstate commodity rates not included in the foregoing list shall be 
increased 25 per cent, 

(c) Intrastate commodity rates shall be increased as shown in paragraphs 
(a) and (b) of this section where there are no interstate commodity rates 
published on substantially the same commodities between the same points, 
and shall be subject to the minimum weights applicable on interstate traffic 
in the same territory. 

(d) Intra-state commodity rates shall be canceled where interstate com- 
modity rates are published on substantially the same commodities between 
the same points, and the interstate rates as increased by paragraphs (a) and 
(b) of this section shall apply. 

(e) In applying the increases prescribed in this section the increased class 
rates applicable to like commodity descriptions and minimum weights between 
the same points are not to be exceeded, except that the increases in rates 
on sugar in carloads shall be made as expressly provided in paragraph (a) 
of this section. 

Section 3. Export and Import Rates 

All export and import rates shall be cancelled and domestic rates applied 
to and from the ports. 

Section 4. Filing Intra-State Tariffs with Interstate Commerce Commission 

(a) All intra-state rates and all rates for transportation by water, which 
are to be increased under this order, if not now on file, except rates can- 
celled under paragrepk (c) of Section 1 and paragraph (d) of Section 2, 
shall be immediately filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 

(b) All items which are confined in their application to intra-state traffic, 
but are now carried in tariffs on file with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, if not cancelled under paragraph (c) of Section 1 and paragraph 
(d) of Section 2, shall be made applicable to all traffic. 

Section 5. Minimum Charges 

(a) The minimum charge on less than carload shipments shall be as pro- 
vided in the classification governing, but in no case shall the charge on a 
single shipment be less than fifty cents, 

(b) The minimum charge for carload shipments shall be $15 per car. 
Does not apply to charges for switching service, 

Section 6. Disposition of Fractions 
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In applying rates, fractions shall be disposed of as follows: 
(a) Rates in cents or in dollars and cents per 100 Ib. or per package. 
Fraction of less than ™% or .25 to be omitted. 
Fractions of 4% or .25, or greater, but less than % or .75 to be shown 
as one-hali (%). 
Fractions of % or .75, or greater, to be increased to the next whole 
figure. 
(b) Rates per ton: 
Amounts of less than five cents to be omitted. 
Amounts of five sents or greater, but less than ten cents, to be in- 
creased to ten cents. 
(c) Rates per car: 
Amounts of less than 25 cents to be omitted. 
Amounts of 25 cents or greater, but. less than 75 cents to be shown 
as 50 cents. 
Amounts of 75 cents or greater, but less than one dollar, to be in- 
creased to one dollar. 
Section 7. Observance of Differentials 
In establishing the freight rates herein ordered, while established rate 
groupings and fixed differentials are not required to be used, their use is 
desirable if found practicable, even though certain rates may result which 
are lower or higher than would otherwise obtain, 


PASSENGER FARES AND BAGGAGE CHARGES 
Section 8 

This order shall apply to all the passenger fares, both interstate and 
intra-state, of the railroads under federal control. No existing fare equal 
to or in excess of three cents per mile shall be reduced. All fares now 
constructed on a lower basis than three cents per mile shall be advanced 
to the basis of three cents per mile, All fares which are on a lower basis 
than the said existing or advanced fares, as the case may be, such as 
mileage or excursion tickets shall be discontinued, These requirements are 
subject to the following exceptions: 

(a) The provisions of Section 1 and 22 of the Act to Regulate Com- 
merce, which authorize free or reduced fares or transportation may be ob- 
served, except, 

First: That no mileage ticket shall be issued at a rate that will afford a 
lower fare than the regular one-way tariff fare, and except; 

Second: That excursion tickets may be issued only to the extent and on 
the terms set forth in paragraphs (b) and (c) below: : 

(b) Round trip tourist fares shall be established on a just and reasonable 
basis bearing proper relation to the one-way fares authorized by this order, 
and tariffs governing same shall be filed as promptly as possible with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

(c) For the National Encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic 
and auxiliary and allied organizations at Portland, Ore., in 1918, and for 
the United Confederate Veterans’ Reunion, auxiliary and allied organiza- 
tions at Tulsa, Okla., in 1918, a rate of one cent per mile in each direction 
via direct routes shall be authorized and confined by certificate of identifica- 
tion to the membership of these organizations and members of their imme- 
diate families. For the various state meetings of these organizations held 
Curing the year 1918. fares shall be authorized under like conditions on 
basis of two cents per mile in each direction and confined to limits of the 
state in which the meeting is held. 

(d) Where public convenience will be served thereby, subject to the ap- 
proval of the director general, fares determined by the short line may be 
applied over longer practicable routes, 

(e) Officers, enlisted men and nurses of the United States Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps, when traveling in uniform at own expense, shall be 
granted the privilege of purchasing passage tickets at one-third the regular 
one-way fare, via route of ticket, applicable in coach, parlor or sleeping car, 
as the case may be, when on furlough or official leave of absence, except 
that this reduced fare shall not be granted on short term passes from camps 
or when on liberty from ships or stations to nearby cities. 

Applicants for such tickets shall be required to submit for inspection of 
ticket agent, military furlough or other official form of leave of absence 
and to surrender to ticket agent a furlough fare certificate signed by a 
commanding officer. 

(f) Children under five years of age, when accompanied by parent or 


guardian, shall be carried free; children five years and under twelve of 
age shall be charged half-fare. 
Section 9 


Commutation fares shall be advanced ten per cent. Commutation fares 
shall be construed to include all forms of transportation designed for sub- 
urban travel and for the use of those who have daily or frequent occasion 
to travel between their homes and places of employment or educational 
institutions. 

Section 10 

Passengers traveling in standard sleeping cars and parlor cars shall be 
required tc pay an additional passage charge of sixteen and two-thirds per 
cent of the normal one-way fare, and passengers traveling in tourist sleep- 
ing cars an additional passage charge of eight and one-third per cent of the 
normal one-way fare. The foregoing charges are in additicn to those re- 
quired for the occupancy of herths in sleeping cars or seats in parlor cars. 
Section 11 

The following minimum number of tickets of the class good for passage 
in sleeping or parlor cars shall be required for occupancy of drawing rooms, 
compartments or sections in parlor or sleeping cars: 

Two adult tickets for a drawing room in:a sleeping car. 

Two adult tickets for a compartment, 

One and one-half adult tickets for a section. 

Five adult tickets for exclusive occupancy of drawing room in a parlor 
car. 

Section 12 

Passenger fares or charges for accommodation and transportation of pas- 
sergers entirely by water, or partly by water and partly by rail, shall be 
increased proportionately with fares and charges for the transportation of 
passengers via rail, 

Section 13 
The basis for computing charges for excess baggage transported under 
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lawfully cffective tariffs shall be sixteen and two-thirds per cent of the 
normal one-way passenger fare, with minimum of fifteen cents per 100 Ib. 
and minimum collection of twenty-five cents per shipment. 

Section 14 

Tickets purchased prior to June 10, 1918, will not be honored for passage 
on and after that date, except: 

(a) Passengers en route on June 10, 1918, on one-way tickets will be 
carried to destination by continuous passage without additional charge. 

(b) Round trip tickets, portions of which have been used prior to June 
10, 1918, or held by passengers en route on June 10, 1918, shall be honored 
in ace rdance with original tariff conditions under which sold without addi- 
tional payment except that they shall be subject to the same requirements 
as one-way tickets in respect of additional payment for passage in sleeping 
or parlor cars as prescribed in Section 10. 

Tickets made invalid for passage by this order will be redeemed from 
original purchesers as follows: 

Unused tickets will be redeemed at amount paid therefor. 

Partially used one-way tickets will be redeemed by charging tariff fare at 
time of journey for porticn used and refunding difference between such 
amount and fare at which sold. 

In redemption of mileage, scrip or credential forms the purchaser shall 
be given the benefit, for the distance traveled of a net basis proportionate 
to that which would have applied had the entire book been used according 
to its contract, 

Section 15 

All passenger fares, lower than those hereinbefore prescribed, such as 
mileage, party, second-class, immigrant, convention, excursion and tourist 
fares shall be discontinued until further notice, except that tourist fares 
shall be re-established as prescribed in Section 8, paragraph (b) hereof. 
Section 16 

Tariff provisions intended to assure the long haul to carriers, and which 
prevent the free interchange of traffic shall be eliminated. 

Section 17 

Stopovers on one-way tickets, side trips at free or reduced fares, dis- 
counts by use of excess baggage permits or excess money coupon books, and 
the sale of one-way tickets bearing limit in excess of time necessary to make 


trip by continuous passage, shall be discontinued. 
Section 18 

Optional routes may be used only when specified in tariffs. 
Section 19 


In publishing fares and charges under this order, tariffs may be used 
which increase the present fares by fixed percentage to bring them to the 
bases authorized herein, even though the actual fares so constructed may 
te fractionally more or less than three cents per mile. 


GENERAL 

Section 29 

Where the Interstate Commerce Commission prior to the date hereof 
has authorized or prescribed rates, fares and charges, which have not been 
published at the date of this order, the rates, fares or charges initially 
established hereunder by applying the increases herein prescribed to the 
existing or published rates, fares or charges may be subsequently revised 
by applying the increases prescribed herein to the rates, fares and charges 
so authorized or presciibed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Section 21 

All schedules, viz: tariffs and supplements, published under the provi- 
sions of this order shall bear on the title page the following, in bold face 

e: 
es THE *RATES MADE EFFECTIVE BY THIS SCHEDULE 
ARE INITIATED BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES THROUGH THE DIRECTOR GENERAL, UNITED 
STATES RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION AND APPLY 
TO BOTH INTERSTATE AND INTRA-STATE TRAFFIC. 

THIS SCHEDULE IS PUBLISHED AND FILED ON 
ONE DAY’S NOTICE WITH THE INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE COMMISSION UNDER GENERAL ORDER NO. 
28 OF THE DIRECTOR GENERAL, UNITED STATES 
RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION, DATED MAY 25, 1918. 

*On passenger tariffs use word “fares.” 
“charges.” 


The increases are estimated to produce an increase of 
revenue amounting to something over $900,000,000 a year. 





On baggage tariffs use word 


McAdoo Explains to State Commissioners 


Director General McAdoo on May 27 sent the following 
telegram to the chairmen of all state railroad commissions : 

“Apparent increases in operating expenses aggregating 
$830,000,000 to $960,000,000 for the calendar year 1918, 
as compared with the calendar year 1917, and consisting 
principally of increases in wages and cost of coal, fuel oil 
and other materials and supplies, leave no escape from the 
conclusion that the public interest requires immediate and 
substantial increases in the rates for practically all services, 
passenger and freight, now performed by the railroads under 
federal control, and therefore in effect performed by the 
United States government itself, and that there is no other 
reasonable way to defray the expenses of federal control and 
operation since it is clear that those additional burdens should 
not be forced upon the federal treasury at this time when it 
is already so heavily taxed by the needs of our own govern- 
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ment for war purposes and the essential demands for credit 
of the gallant nations associated with us in this great struggle 
for liberty. In these circumstances, it seems clear that the 
duty which rests upon me by virtue of the act of Congress 
of March 21, 1918, and by virtue of the President’s procla- 
mation, should be performed by the initiation without delay 
of increased rates to meet the situation. 

“In dealing with this supremely important subject, I have 
given much thought to the question as to the practical way 
of availing myselt of the knowledge and co-operation which 
at all times have been so cordially put at my disposal by the 
state commissions. The act of Congress gives me no oppor- 
tunity to share with the state commissions the responsibility 
which rests upon the United States Railroad Administration 
for the financial results to the United States Government of 
the operation of the railroads. In fact the government of 
the United States has assumed control of the railroads and 
the undivided responsibility for their operation, and that en- 
tire responsibility has been placed upon me. I have also 
felt that the exigencies of the situation are so serious as not 
to admit of postponement of action until full opportunity 
could be extended to the commissions in all the states to 
discuss the important problems involved and to advise me, 
in advance of official action, as to how my responsibility 
could best be discharged. 

“In these circumstances, it has seemed clear that the re- 
sponsibility should be promptly met in the manner contem- 
plated by the act of Congress, and then, in the inevitable 
readjustments which always must come in a matter of such 
far-reaching character, to obtain the advice and suggestions 
of the state commissions and to take advantage of their views 
in order that in the final consideration of the subject by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, that body may have the 
benefit of the most intelligent and equitable suggestions as 
to the readjustments needed to accomplish the largest measure 
of relative justice while at the same time obtaining the addi- 
tional operating revenues which the United States govern- 
ment must have in order to discharge the responsibilities 
which it has assumed for railroad operation. 

“Acting upon this view, I am initiating substantial in- 
creases in practically all rates, passenger and freight, and 
am arranging to have delivered to you at once a copy of the 
announcement on this subject. I earnestly hope that the 
procedure thus adopted and which is unavoidable, will have 
your support, and that you will give the government your 
full co-operation in perfecting the rates thus initiated. I also 
bespeak your patriotic co-operation in getting the public to 
support in a patriotic spirit and as a war measure these sub- 
stantial rate increases which are the outgrowth of war con- 
ditions and which in principle and in substance are indis- 
pensable to enable the federal government to discharge the 
transportation functions which are essential to the successful 
conduct of the war.” 


Interstate Commerce Commission Issues Necessary 
Orders 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on Monday issued 
a fifteenth section order that the presently effective joint 
rates, fares, charges and classifications applicable to the 
joint transportation of freight and passengers between points 
on the lines of carriers under federal control on one hand, 
and points on lines of carriers not under federal control 
on the other hand, may be increased to the bases set forth 
in General Order No. 28, and approving for filing the joint 
rates without formal hearings, “which approval shall not 
affect any subsequent proceeding relative thereto.”’ It is fur- 
ther ordered that the rates may become effective on not less 
than one day’s notice. In a general order the commission 
says that certain of the present freight rates, passenger fares 
and baggage charges of the carriers are fixed for the future 
by outstanding orders of the commission which were made 
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for the most part under normal conditions of traffic and with- 
out consideration of the present war emergency, and that 
the carriers have heretofore filed certain increases in these 
rates which have been suspended by the commission. It is 
therefore ordered that all orders upon formal complaint here- 
tofore entered and unexpired, in so far as they prescribe 
specific maximum freight rates, passenger fares and baggage 
charges for the future, be modified to the extent of permit- 
ting the defendants to make effective rates not in excess of 
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those prescribed in Director General McAdoo’s order. It is 
also ordered that outstanding orders of the commission here- 
tofore entered and unexpired and orders heretofore entered 
in investigation and suspension proceedings be similarly mod- 
ified. 

Another order grants relief from the provisions of the 
fourth section in those instances in which carriers under 
federal control are required by General Order No. 28 to apply 
higher rates for shorter than for longer distances. 


Low Voltage Switch Machines Facilitate Traffic 


How Outlying Switches Operated Electrically Help Train 


Movements in Mountainous Territory 


By G. S. Pflasterer 


Signal Engineer, Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, Nashville, Tenn. 


two general classes, block signals and interlocking 

plants. Block signals may again be subdivided 
into three general classes covering manual, controlled 
manual, and automatic block. Block signaling on this com- 
pany’s line has not been extensively applied, but certain 
comprehensive and important installations on sections of 
main line that have been made have proved very useful, 


W MAY CONSIDER the art of signaling as divided into 
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Track Layout at Rockledge 


safe and efficient, and have eliminated many delays, thus 
greatly facilitating the movement of the heavy traffic over 
the single track territory involved. 


Type of Signaling 


It is expected that the increased mileage of double track 
now in operation and that contemplated in the future will 
be protected by complete automatic signal installations, and 
also that a number of railroad crossings and junction 
points now unprotected, will be protected by modern inter- 
locking apparatus. The manual block is now in service on 


and Sherwood over the Cumberland mountains and includes 
the protection of the tunnel at the summit. Trains over 
this section of the road are operated by signal indications 
without train orders or clearance cards, and such indica- 
tions supersede time table superiority by right, class and direc- 
tion. All signals are semi-automatic and are operated elec- 
trically. All the switches in this territory are operated by 
low voltage switch machines. 

The electric staff system is in use between Shops and 
West Nashville on the West Nashville branch. Automatic 
block signals are installed on the double track between Tan- 
tallon and Sherwood—two miles—and are a part of. and 
interconnected with the controlled manual block above re- 
ferred to. This stretch of double track is. very often 
operated as two single tracks and the signaling is so de- 
signed that permissive indications are provided for fol- 
lowing movements with current of traffic, and for absolute 
block controlling opposing movements against the current 
of traffic on either side. All main lines and branches are 
equipped with train order signals at each station. 

Low Voltage Switch Machines 

In the early part of 1916 this company decided, as an 

experiment, to install a few low voltage switch machines, 


Important track changes over the Cumberland mountains 
between Rockledge and Sherwood having been authorized, 








rc 














Line and Profile, Rockledge, Tenn., to Sherwood 


100.39 miles of the line. It is necessary to issue train orders 
and clearance cards on this territory. From Bolton to Junta 
semi-automatic electric distant signals are used as adjuncts 
to the train order signals. 

The controlled manual block is installed between Cowan 


it was decided to use these machines on this territory for 
the operation of switches which had heretofore been handled 
by hand. The location of these switches was such that they 
could not be seen from the point of operation and to control 
them through regular electric interlocking apparatus would 
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naturally have meant an exceptionally large expenditure of 
money. 

This territory, as well as that between Cowan and Rock- 
ledge, has since 1911 been protected by the semi-automatic 
controlled manual block system. The revised track arrange- 
ment necessitated a change and an addition to the signals, 
as all movements were then and are still being made by 
signal indications without train orders or caution cards. 
These signal indications supersede time table rights as stated 
above. A small electro-mechanical interlocking plant was 
formerly located at Rockledge, which is on the summit of the 
mountain. This plant handled the north end switch of the 
passing track and the signals were power operated. The 
switches at the south end were operated by hand but the sig- 
nals at this point were of the power type. At the south end 
of the passing track is located a runaway track which made 
a crossover movement necessary to get on the main line. The 
switches of the crossover were boltlocked with each other, so 
that it was necessary for a train entering the passing track 
at the north end to stop at the south end before proceeding 
out on the main line. If a train was unable to stop due to the 
failure of brakes or from other causes, it was diverted to the 
runaway track which was built on an ascending grade to stop 
such a train by gravity. 

The revised track arrangement consisted in lengthening 
the passing track at both ends, and retaining the runaway 
track with the exception that it was located on the opposite 
side of the main track, and the passing track was used as a 
second main track. This track rearrangement placed the 
switch which was formerly operated mechanically at too 
great a distance to be handled in such a manner. The 
switch at the south end was still more remote from the 
tower. The track to the south is on a 2 per cent descending 
grade. In order to facilitate train movements and to make 
them as safe as possible between Rockledge and Sherwood, 
it was decided that all switches in this territory should be 
controlled and operated electrically. 

Low voltage switch machines were decided on for this 








Switch at End of Double Track at Tantallon 


purpose, and five Model 13 machines were ordered from the 
Union Switch & Signal Company, four of which were 
used at Rockledge. The two machines to the north of the 
tower are approximately 1,500 ft. distant, while those to the 
south are located approximately 2,700 ft. from the point of 
control. The original mechanical interlocking machine, 
which is a National of 12 levers and was manufactured at 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railroad shops, is 
still in use. 

The switch and facing point lock levers formerly oper- 
ating the north switch were removed and two electric units 
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were installed in their place. These units were made by the 
Union Switch & Signal Company and through these units 
the two sets of crossovers are operated and indicated. These 
electric units have mechanical connections with the me- 
chanical lockings and in this manner are properly inter- 
locked with all other levers in the machine, through which 
the power signals are operated. The power signals are con- 
trolled through rotary circuit controllers which are operated 
by the tail levers of the machine. 

At Tantallon, a point approximately four miles down the 
mountain from Rockledge, other track changes were made. 
Double track starts at this point and extends to Sherwood, 
two miles further south, or a distance of six miles from 
Rockledge. The fifth low voltage switch machine purchased 











Electro-Mechanical Interlocking Machine at Rockledge 


was used on the end of the double track switch at Tantallon. 
This point is located at the foot of the grade and consequent- 
ly is a very important one from the standpoint of safe and 
uninterrupted operation. This switch at the end of double 
track at Tantallon is two miles from the interlocking tower 
at Sherwood, from which point it is controlled and operated. 
This I believe to be the record distance for low voltage 
switch operation. 

The switch is controlled through an electric unit of an 
electro-mechanical machine of the S-7 type as furnished by 
the Union Switch & Signal Company. All the low voltage 
switch machines in service operate in from 28 to 30 seconds 
and require approximately three amperes of current with 
20 volts impressed across the motor. Except for a few days 
after installation, they have given no trouble whatever and 
we consider them practical, safe and efficient. 

Another important installation was made at Bridgeport, 
Alabama, in 1917. A low voltage switch machine was in- 
stalled here to operate the end of a double track switch, 
located across the river south of the tower which is located 
on the north bank of the river; the switch being approxi- 
mately one mile from the tower. In this installation a draw 
bridge intervenes between the tower and the switch. The 
balance of the switches at this point are in the vicinity of 
the tower and are mechanically operated. All signals are 
power operated. The whole layout is operated by an electro- 
mechanical machine of the S-7 type. 

The source of power for the operation of these machines 
is derived from 32 cells of Type 72 high voltage battery 
furnished by the National Carbon Company, and this bat- 
terv is housed in concrete battery wells of the Massey type. 
The wells are large enough to house additional cells for 
other purposes. 























McAdoo Puts Wage Increase Into Effect 





Recommendations of Wage Commission Increased in Some 
Instances. Eight Hour Basic Day Recognized 


eral Order No. 27 putting into effect with some modi- 

fications the increases in wages for all railway em- 
ployees receiving less than $250 a month on December 31, 
1915, recommended by the Railroad Wage Commission. 

Numerous protests that the increases recommended by 
the commission would add little or nothing to the wage in- 
creases made by the railroads during the last two years, 
and the practical necessity of greater advances to prevent 
a general exodus of railroad men to other employments have 
apparently been taken into consideration by the director gen- 
eral in the case of common labor and shop employees in 
passing upon the commission’s report but, although the order 
makes certain additional increases for some classes of em- 
ployees, no change is made in the estimate of the commission 
that the addition to the railroad payroll will approximate 
$300,000,000 per annum. 

On this basis the back payments to employees due on 
June 1 will amount to somewhere near $125,000,000. 

The order applies to the employees of 164 railroads named 

in the order, and in addition to “all terminal, union station 
and switching companies, all or a majority of whose stock 
is owned by railroads named.” The order states further 
that such other railroads as may be retained in federal con- 
trol on July 1, 1918, will be added to the list, and that “the 
Pullman Company, whose status is now being considered, 
will also be added if decision shall be reached to retain the 
Pullman Company under federal control.” 
_ The rates named in the order do not substantially vary 
from those recommended by the Railroad Wage Commis- 
‘sion, but certain modifications are made which grant to 
common labor an increase of two and one-half cents per 
hour in excess of the wages paid on December 31, 1917, 
when the increase recommended by the Wage Commission 
is less than that amount, and which establish a minimum 
rate of 55 cents per hour for such shop trades as machinists, 
boiler makers, blacksmiths and other mechanics who receive 
the same basis of rates. 

The original recommendation of the Wage Commission, 
which has been substantially adopted in the director gen- 
eral’s order, was based upon the “average monthly earnings” 
for each class of service for the month of December, 1915. 
In the tabular statement of monthly rates recommended by 
the Railroad Wage Commission, the percentages of increase 
are as high as 43 per cent for employees receiving under 
$46 per month, the percentage gradually decreasing in what 
appears to be a constant ratio, leaving no increase to em- 
ployees whose wages were $250 in December, 1915. 

While this ratio of percentages appears to be uniform, 
the actual increases are shown to extend from $20 per month 
to the lowest paid men up to $33.60 for those who were 
receiving $82 in December, 1915, and then gradually de- 
ereasing to no increase for those who received $250. 

The order is made effective as of January, 1918, and 
back payments will be made to employees as promptly as 
possible, separate from the current wage payment and for 
each month as rapidly as the computations are made for 
such months. 

Colored firemen, trainmen and switchmen, in addition to 
securing the increase recommended by the Wage Commission, 
will have their wages advanced to the same as white men 
employed on the same roads and for the same work on June 
1, 1918, but back payments will not apply to this increase, 
which is made effective as of June 1, 1918. 


Dee GENERAL McApoo on May 25 issued Gen- 
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Wasuincton, D, C. 

A marked deviation from the recommendation of the Rail- 
road Wage Commission is found in Article 3, Rules Gov- 
erning Conditions of Employment, wherein the basic eight- 
hour day is established. This deviation, however, does not 
reduce the hours of employment as at present worked, nor 
does it increase the total compensation fixed in the order 
for the number of hours now worked in excess of eight 
hours, but it does establish the basic eight-hour day upon 
which further wage adjustment will be based. 

The order also creates an advisory Board of Railroad 
Wages and Working Conditions and appoints as members 
of such Board J. J. Dermody, F. F. Gaines, C. E. Lindsey, 
W. E. Morse, G. H. Sines and A. O. Wharton. 

An abstract of the report of the Railroad Wage Com- 
mission was published in the Railway Age of May 17. The 
order of the director general begins with the following pre- 
amble: 


Preamble 


In promulgating this order I wish to acknowledge the 
patriotic service so unselfishly rendered by the Railroad 
Wage Commission, consisting of Messrs. Franklin K. Lane, 
Charles C. McChord, J. Harry Covington, and William R. 
Willcox, in connection with the important question of wages 
and hours of service of railroad employees which I referred 
to them by my General Order No. 5, dated January 18, 
1918. 

.This commission took hold of the task with great energy 
and devotion and has dealt with the entire subject in a 
thoroughly sympathetic spirit. 

Manifestly in a matter of such magnitude and complexity 
it is impossible to find any general basis or formula which 
would correct every inequality and give satisfaction to every 
interest involved. But the commission has made an earnest 
effort to do justice to all concerned. I have felt obliged, 
however, to depart from’ its recommendations in some par- 
ticulars. 

With respect to hours of service the commission says: 

“Manifestly, therefore, at this time, when men must be 
constantly taken from the railroads, as from all other in- 
dustries, to fill the growing needs of the Nation’s army, 
hours of labor can not be shortened and thereby a greater 
number of men be required for railroad work. While 
the commission is strongly disposed to a standard day, in so 
far as the nature of the service will permit it, its firm judgment 
consequently is that the existing hours of service in effect 
on the railroads should be maintained for the period of the 
war.” 

The commission also reached the conclusion that as to 
overtime ‘the existing rules and conditions of payment 
should not be disturbed during the period of the war.” The 
commission has pointed out that this is not the time for 
any experiments which might lessen the tons of freight 
hauled and the number of passengers carried when the urgent 
and serious necessities of the war compel sacrifices from 
all, and that the adoption of any plan which would prevent 
the government from working its men as long as they have 
been in the habit of working under private employers would 
be to take advantage of the grave war .necessities of the 
government and to embarrass it in carrying forward essen- 
tial operations of the war at a time when the need of serv- 
ice was never greater and the ability to call in outside men 
is seriously impaired. 

There has never been a time when the public interest 











































demanded more urgently the devotion and unselfish service 
of all classes of railroad employees. I agree with the com- 
mission that it is not practicable at this time, when the war 
is calling upon every class of loyal citizens for service and 
sacrifices, to reduce the actual hours of labor to eight in 
every line of railroad work. 

Nevertheless I am convinced that no further inquiry is 
needed to demonstrate that the principle of the basic eight- 
hour day is reasonable and just and that all further con- 
tentions about it should be set at rest by a recognition of 
that principle as a part of this decision. 

Recognition of the principle of the basic eight-hour day 
in railroad service is, therefore, hereby made. 

The question arises as to what further steps can and ought 
justly to be taken to strengthen the application of that prin- 
ciple, and when. This question must be solved in the light 
of the varied conditions of railroad employment and will 
have to be studied in detail by the Board of Railroad Wages 
and Working Conditions herein and hereby created and in 
the light of what is reasonably practicable under war con- 
ditions. 

No problem so vast and intricate as that of doing prac- 
tical justice to the 2,000,000 railroad employees of the coun- 
try can be regarded as completely settled and disposed of 
by any one decision or order; therefore the Board of Rail- 
road Wages and Working Conditions is hereby established 
and will take up as presented any phases of the general 
problem relating to any class of employees or any part of a 
class of employees which may justly call for further consid- 
eration. 

It is my earnest hope that railroad officials and railroad 
employees will realize that their relations under Federal 
control are not based upon the old conditions of private 
management. Dissensions and disappointments should be 
forgotten and all should now remember that they are not 
only serving their country in the operation of the railroads, 
but that upon the character, quality, and loyalty of that 
service depends in large measure our success in this war. 

It is an inspiring task—this task of putting upon a more 
just and equitable basis the wages and working conditions 
of loyal workers in railroad service—and I confidently ex- 
pect the patriotic support and assistance of every railroad 
official and every railroad employee in performing that task 
with credit to each other and with honor to their country. 


Rates of Wages 


Then follows the order, which, in Article I names the 
railroads involved and in Article II, Section A, establishes 
the increases in wages recommended by the commission in 
the scale of monthly rates as of December 31, 1915, with 
the amounts and percentages of increase to make up the new 
rates, which was published on page 1239 of our issue of 
May 17. The only modification in this table is an exception 
in the case of employees under 18 years of age receiving 
less than $46 per month, whose increases are provided for 
in another part of the report. 

The remainder of the report, which gives the directions 
and illustrations as to the methods of applying the increases 
to hourly, daily, piecework and mileage rates, changed some- 
what from the examples given in the Wage Commission’s 
report because of the modifications made by the director 
general, is as follows: 


Method of Applying Increases to Monthly Rates 


(1) The employee who holds the same position today 
that he did the last day of December, 1915, and who then 
received $75 a month and has received no increase since, 
will receive an additional wage of $30.75 per month. If 
he has received an increase in these two years of $10 per 
month, the recommended increase of his wage will be cut 
down by that much, making his net advance $20.75. 
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(2) Employee “A” occupied the same position in 1915 
and in 1918: Salary, 1915, $150 per month; 1918, $175 
per month. 

Basis of increase on salaries of $150 per month is 16.17 
per cent, or $24.25 per month. New salary, $174.25; pres- 
ent salary, $175. Present salary undisturbed. 

(3) Employee “B” in 1915 received $100 
same desk in 1918 received $112.50 per month. 
increase on $100, 31.75 per cent, or $31.75. New salary, 
$131.75. Present salary, $112.50. Employee “B” is en- 
titled to receive back pay from January 1, at the rate of 
$19.25 (the difference between $131.75 and $112.50), and 
to receive monthly, hereafter, $131.75 instead of $112.50. 
Back pay due January 1 to May 31, $96.25. 

(4) Employee in December, 1915, received $100 per 
month, entitles him, with this increase, to $131.75. His 
salary had been raised for same position on January 1, 
1918, to $135. He is not, therefore, entitled to any ad- 
vance or back pay. Present salary undisturbed. 


and on the 
Basis of 


Method of Applying Increases to Daily Rates 
(1) Employee, December, 1915, $3.00: 


Enereased to new rate of $4.23 per day... .c..ccccccccccccccccece $109.98 
January 1, 1918, his pay was raised for same work to $3.50 day, 
equal ae SEE Wi wa Scag tect o¥ opines ck odnou se.bhes ve ceuueese 91.00 


Difference in pay: 


IR a ES ee ee Oy a ee $18.98 
eS MNGNEN sale eds Sra Gitoree diene a Sabeinla: & pik Wimiatdia dk wis .k.00AlS Ce 6 6d hens $94.90 
An 8-hour 26-day month both years 
Worked 62 hours overtime, at new 1918 THIS i ccsscs. §2.9¢. $32.90 
ree Oni GF Wourl GUCCI Of. bck woods es ccccscsse 2 37.5c. 23.25 9.55 
Total back pay due January 1 to May 31, 1918................ $104.45 
Section B.—Rates oF Wases oF RaiLroap Empitoyvees Parp Upon DalILy 
Basis 
Old rate New rate Old rate New rate Old rate New rate Old rate New rate 
per day perday perday perday perday perday perday per day 
$0.75 $1.52 $2.50 $3.53 $4.25 $5.40 $5.95 $6.85 
80 1.57 2.55 3.60 4.30 5.45 6.00 6.90 
85 1.62 2.60 3.67 4.35 5.49 6.05 6.94 
.90 1.67 2.65 3.74 4.40 5.53 6.10 6.98 
95 1.72 2.70 3.81 4.45 5.58 6.15 7.02 
1,00 1.77 2.75 3.88 4.50 5.62 6.20 7 .0€ 
1.05 1.82 2.80 3.95 4.55 5.66 25 7.11 
1.10 1.87 2.85 4.02 4.60 5.71 6.30 7.15 
| 1,92 2.90 4.09 4.65 . eg 6.35 7.19 
1.20 1.97 2.95 4.16 4.70 5.7° 6.40 yee 
1.25 2.02 3.06 4.23 4.75 5.83 6.45 7.28 
1.30 2.07 3.05 4.30 4.80 5.88 6.50 7.32 
1.35 2.12 3.10 4.36 4.85 5.92 6.55 7 .3¢ 
1.40 2.17 3.15 4.4] 4.90 5.96 6.60 7.41 
1.45 2.22 3.20 4.48 4.95 6.00 65 7.45 
1.50 2.27 3.25 4.55 5.00 6.05 6.70 7.49 
1.55 2.32 3.30 4.60 5.05 6.09 6.75 7.53 
1.60 2.37 3.35 4.65 5.10 6.13 6.80 7.58 
1.65 2.42 3.40 4.70 5.15 6.17 6.85 7.62 
1.70 2.47 3.45 4.72 5.20 6.21 6.90 7.66 
1.75 2.52 3.50 4.77 5.25 6.26 6.95 7.70 
1.80 2.57 3.55 4.81 5.30 6.30 7.00 7.75 
1.85 2.65 3.60 4.85 5.35 6.34 7.05 7.79 
1.90 222 3.65 4.90 5.40 6.38 7.10 7.83 
1.95 BE yj 3.70 4.94 5.45 6.43 7.15 7.88 
2.00 2.83 3.75 4.98 5.50 6.47 7.20 7.91 
2.05 2.89 3.80 5.03 5.56 6.51 7.25 7.96 
2.10 2.96 3.85 5.07 5.60 6.55 7.30 8.00 
2.15 3.03 3.90 5.11 5.65 6.60 7.35 8.04 
2.20 3.10 3.95 5.15 5.70 6.64 7.40 8.08 
2.25 3.17 4.00 5.20 575 6.68 7.45 8.13 
2.30 3.24 4.05 5.24 5.80 6.73 7.50 8.17 
2.35 3.31. 4.10 5.28 5.85 6.77 7.55 8.21 
2.40 3.38 4.15 5.32 5.90 6.81 7.60 8.25 
2.45 3.45 4.20 5.36, 


Old rates are those of December, 1915. 


For common labor paid by the day, the scale of new 
rates per day shown shall apply, with the provision, how- 
ever, that as a minimum 20 cents per 8-hour day, 22% 
cents per 9-hour day, 25 cents per 10-hour day, 27% cents 
per 11-hour day, and 30 cents per 12-hour day will be added 
to the rates paid per day as of December 31, 1917. 

(2) Employee “C” was employed in 1918, but not in 
1915. Rate of pay on the district where he is employed 
in 1918, in 1915 was $1.10 per day. The 1918 rate of 
pay is, on the same district, $1.50 per day. The new rate 
is $1.87 per day. He will, therefore, be entitled to receive 
from January 1, 1918, to May 31, 1918, 37 cents per day 
additional for each day he worked in that period. 
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May 31, 1918 


While it is expected that the Board of Railroad Wages 
and Working Conditions hereinafter created shall give con- 
sideration to all questions of inequality as between individ- 
uals and classes of employees throughout, sufficient infor- 
mation is available to justify certain conclusions with 
respect to the mechanical crafts, and in the case of machin- 
ists, boilermakers, blacksmiths, and other shop mechanics 
who have been receiving the same hourly rates, the increases 
named in this order shall apply, with a minimum wage of 
55 cents per hour. 

It is recognized that this may still leave among shop em- 
ployees certain inequalities as to individual employees, to 
which the Board of Railroad Wages and Working Condi- 
tions will give prompt consideration. ; 

For common labor paid by the hour, the scale named 
herein shall apply with the provision, however, that as a 
minimum, 21% cents per hour will be added to the rates paid 
per hour, as of December 31, 1917. 


Method of Applying Increases to Hourly Rates 


(1) Machinist worked in January, 1918, eight hours 
per day, 27 days, total 216 hours straight time. 
The rate of pay for this position in December, 1915, was 34 cents 

per hour; new rate under this order 48 cents per hour, but with 
_ minimum rate of 55 cents per hour as herein ordered, will receive $118.80 
in January, 1918, his rate of pay was 37% cents per hour, for 216 





EE CH RMUNEN asi oulbnicn ae Ais s venldneeliohbiicn cchabwee 81.00 
. ROOTS INE NEN ooo 8 Soliris sss rca ahi ewe eae aite oe hak $37 80 
On_ basis of working same amount straight time each month for : 
ve Gueeien Crary 1 ta SOY S2) 6 sic v cs ce cbc as ee dwceoblene 189.00 


Also worked in same period 90 hours overtime at time and 





one-half, new 55 cents minimum rate, or 82% cents, equals $74.25 
Was paid at 37'%4-cent rate pro rata overtime or......... 33.75 
—— 23.62 
Balance due. Jantiary: 1 ta May 31... 1918... sesiccdisoscc<sccaseae $212.62 
Section C.—Rates oF WackEs oF RaiLroap EMPLoyEEs Parp Upon Howurty 


Basis 
{Rates of pay in cents per hour.] 
Old rate New rate Old rate New rate Old rate Newrate Old rate New rate 
per hour! per hour per hour! per hour per hour! per hour per hour! per. hour 





10 19.75 38 53.75 66 78.50 94 102.50 
10.5 20.25 38.5 54.25 66.5 79.00 94.5 102.75 
11 20.75 39 54.75 67 79.50 95 103.25 
11.5 21.25 29.5 55.50 67.5 79.75 95.5 103.75 
12 21.75 40 36.00 68 80.25 96 104.25 
12.5 22.25 40.5 56.75 68.5 80.75 96.5 104.50 
13 22.75 41 Sten 69 81.25 97 105.00 
13.5 23.25 11.5 57.75 69.5 81.50 97.5 105.50 
14 23.75 42 58.25 70 82.00 98 106.00 
14.5 24.25 42.5 58.5 70.5 82.50 98.5 106.25 
15 24.75 43 59.00 71 83.00 99 106.75 
15.5 25.25 43.5 59.50 75-5 83.25 99.5 107.25 
16 25.75 44 60.00 72 83.75 100 107.50 
16.5 26.25 44.5 60.25 72.5 84.25 100.5 108.00 
17 26.75 45 60.75 73 84.50 101 108.25 
17.5 27.25 15.5 61.25 73.5 85.00 101.5 108.75 
18 27.75 46 61.59 74 85.50 102 109.25 
18.5 28.25 46.5 62.00 74.5 86.00 102.5 109.75 
19 28.75 47 62.50 75 86.25 103 110.00 
19.5 29.25 47.5 63.00 73.5 86.75 103.5 110.50 
20 29.75 48 $3.25 76 87.00 104 111.00 
20.5 30.25 48.5 63.75 76.5 87.50 104.5 111.25 
21 30.75 49 64.25 77 88.00 105 E17.75 
21.5 31.25 49.5 64.75 77.5 88.25 105.5 112.25 
22 31.25 50 65.00 78 88.75 106 112.75 
22.5 32.25 50.5 65.25 78.5 89.25 106.5 113.00 
23 33.00 51 65.75 79 89.75 107 113.50 
23.5 33:75 51.5 66.25 79.5 90.00 107.5 114.00 
24 34.50 52 66.50 80 90.50 108 114.25 
24.5 35.00 52.5 67.00 80.5 91.00 108.5 114.75 
25 35.50 53 67.50 81 91.50 109 115.25 
25.5 36.00 53.5 68.00 81.5 91.75 109.5 115.75 
26 36.75 54 68.25 82 92.25 110 116.00 
26.5 37.50 54.5 68.75 82.5 92.75 110.5 116.50 
27 38.25 55 69.25 83 93.00 111 117.00 
27.5 39.00 55.5 69.75 83.5 93.50 111.5 117.25 
28 39.50 56 70.00 84 94.00 112 117.75 
28.5 40.25 56.5 70.50 84.5 94.50 112.5 118.25 
29 41.00 57 71.06 85 94.75 113 118.50 
29.5 41.75 57.5 71.50 85.5 95.25 113.5 119.00 
30 42.50 58 71.75 86 95.75 114 119.50 
30.5 43.00 58.5 72.25 86.5 96.00 114.5 119.75 
31 43.75 59 72.75 87 96.50 115 120.00 
su5 44.50 59.5 73.00 87.5 97.00 115.5 120.00 
32 45.25 60 73.50 8&8 97.25 116 120.00 
22.5 46.00 60.5 74.00 88.5 97.75 116.5 120.00 
33 46.75 61 74.50 89 98.25 117 120.00 
33.5 47.25 61.5 74.75 89.5 98.50 117.5 120.00 
34 48.00 62 75.25 90 99.00 118 120.00 
34.5 48.75 62.5 75.75 90.5 99.50 118.5 120.00 
35 49.50 63 76.00 91 9.75 119 120.00 
35.5 50.25 63.5 76.50 91.5 100.25 119.5 120.00 
36 51.00 64 76.75 92 100.75 120 120.00 
36.5 51.50 64.5 77.295 92.5 101.25 

37 52.25 6 77.75 93 101.50 


37.5 53.00 65.5 78.25 93.5 102.00 


1“Old rates” are those of December, 1915. 
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(2) Machinist worked in January, 1918, 10 hours per 
day, 26 days, total 260 hours straight time. 


The rate of pay for this position in 1915 was 34 cents per hour; new 
rate under this order, 48 cents per hour, but with minimum rate 


of 55 cents per hour as herein ordered will receive.............. $143.00 
In January, 1918, his rate of pay was 37% cents per hour; 260 hours 

MGIB aoc ace-dckers oe Sea E SS Coa ha’ vie kine Rew eee ee 97.50 

Pterence 2. Montes sve sien ca ccccicse ewes heb heeceweweesnun $45.50 
On basis of working same amount of straight time each month for 5 

months: (Tonuary’ 1 to: ‘Magy 31) )..0:0.+ 0 s:0vasieslewtosd bacendeN wet 227.50 

Also worked in same period 90 hours overtime at pro rata 

rate, new 55-cent minimum rate, equals............+.e00. 49.50 
Was paid at 37%-cent rate pro rata overtime or.......... 33.75 

——-_=‘ 15.75 

Balance due January 1 to May 31, 1918........scccccrscccsese $243.25 


(3) Machinist “D’” was employed in the same shop in 
December, 1915, and in 1918 on the same class of work. 
His hourly rate in December, 1915, was 35 cents for 9 hours, 
26 days a month. He was paid for overtime and Sunday 
work at time and one-half. On January 1, 1918, his hours 
were reduced to 8 and his rate increased to 40 cents. The 
new hourly rate applicable to his 1915 rate, viz.: 49% cents 
being less than the minimum of 55 cents, his new rate will 
be 55 cents per hour. In 1918, from January 1 to May 31, 
he worked 234 hours per month or an average of one hour 
overtime daily on the 1918 schedule. This for five months 
gives him 130 hours overtime. He has been paid as fol- 
lows: 

1,040 hours straight time, at. 40 cents. ci wccivvssdesesseespwstiees $416.00 
cents ia 78. 


130 hours evertime, at 6( 





jo ere 


His back pay will be computed as follows: 





1,040 hours straight time, at 55 cents.....cccescccvccescovevscece $572.00 
130 hours overtime. at 8234 centS.....- ce ecccerereccncccscevecces 107.25 

are 60 ween eee 5 8 a8 4 els hb 661059 8 aa Ow ete $679.25 
Deduct payment at 1918 rates... cc cece eee tee eter e nate eeetees 494.00 
Back pay due ....-..-+s0- ‘ te sre ee $185.25 


and his future rate per hour will be 55 cents. 

(4) In the case of employee “E,” who was employed 
in a shop where the rate for his position was 35 cents per 
hour for 8 hours’ work in 1915, with time and one-half 
for overtime, but in the same position and same shop with 
the same hours in 1918 his rate is 45 cents per hour; his 
earnings in 1915 in the standard 208-hour month would be 
$72.80 per month, and he would be entitled to the new 
hourly rate of 4914 cents per hour. His straight time and 
overtime earnings and back pay would be computed in ex- 
actly the same manner as machinist “D.” The principles 
illustrated will apply to all men paid by the hour, what- 
ever their occupation may be. 


Section D—Rates of Wages of Railroad Employees 
Paid Upon Piecework Basis 

METHOD oF APPLYING INCREASES TO PIECE RATES 

(1) The pieceworker shall receive for each hour worked, 
the same increase per hour as is awarded to the hourly 
worker engaged in similar employment in the same shop. 

(2) If the hourly rate has been increased since 1915 
to an amount greater than the increase herein fixed, then the 
higher rate shall prevail. 

(3) Where there was no piece rate for an item or oper- 
ation in the piece-rate schedule of 1915, adjust the current 
price by such an amount as a similar item or operation has 
been increased or decreased since December 31, 1915, or 
as near such a plan as practicable. 

(4) It is understood that the application of this order 
shall not, in any case, operate to reduce current earnings. 

(5) When a pieceworker works overtime or undertime, 
he shall receive that proportion of the increase provided in 
the schedule which the time actually worked bears to the 
normal time in the position. 

(6) Overtime is not to be considered solely as the num- 
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ber of hours employed in excess of the normal hours per 
month in the position, but rather the time employed in excess 
of the normal hours per day. 

(7) Employee “F” was employed under a piecework 
schedule in a shop where the basic hourly rate was 35 cents 
for eight hours, with time and one-half for overtime. This 
rate under the plan illustrated above will be increased to 
49¥% cents per hour. Difference, 1414 cents. 

Regardless of the schedule of piece rates under which he 
is paid, under this order “F” will be entitled to receive 141% 
cents per hour in addition to his piecework earnings for 
every hour worked in 1918 unless the hourly rate shall in 
the interim have been raised and a proportionate increase 
made in the piecework schedule. 

For example: Assume that “F” made $90 in December, 
1915, at his piecework. At the hourly rate he would have 
earned only $72.80, and his hourly rate must therefore be 
increased to 4914 cents. 

If, in January, 1918, he has attained sufficient skill to 
earn $100 on the same piecework schedule, he will be en- 
titled to receive, nevertheless, 1414 cents per hour for each 
hour of straight time worked, and for each hour of overtime, 
2134 cents additional (if time and one-half for overtime is 
in effect). 

Assume that in the five months, January 1 to May 31, 
“F” has worked 1,040 hours straight time, and 130 hours 
overtime, and has, at his piece-work schedule thus earned 
$500. : 

He will be entitled, nevertheless, to receive as back pay, the 
following amount: 


TT Ee eS eer er rer ere $150.80 
Seer ee Gs EE GORGE DO BOGE. 5 ccc ccaccvcceccuenoescreevescese 28.28 
$179.08 


But if in January, 1918, the basic hourly rate had been 
increased to 50 cents, and this increase had been corre- 
spondingly expressed in his piece-work schedule, he would 
be entitled to no back pay. If, on the other hand, the hourly 
rate had been increased from 35 cents in 1915 to 45 on 
January 1, 1918, and this increase had been expressed in 
a corresponding increase in the piece-work schedule, then 
“F” would be entitled to receive back pay at 4% cents per 
hour for straight time and 634 cents per hour overtime. 

If the practice in the shop, however, had been to pay pro 
rata for overtime, then the rate for such overtime since 
January 1, 1918, would be pro rata at 4% cents, or 14% 
cents per hour, according to whether piece rates had been 
or had not been increased. 

(8) Employee’s December, 1915, rate was 3834 cents; 
which rate in this order for 8 hours per day entitled him to 
54%4 cents per hour. His basic rate had, by January 1, 
1918, been raised to 42%4 cents per hour. Piece work rates 
had not been raised in the interval. This man earned in 
a hours $100. He is entitled to a raise of 1134 cents per 

our. 


11% cents X 208: 
1 month 
5 months 


Section E.—Rates of Wages of Railroad Employees 
Paid Upon Mileage Basis 


The following rates will apply “per day” or its established 
equivalent in “miles”: 








Passenger Passenger Passenger Passenger 
engineers engineers engineers engineers 
an ts A ee ye . ml X t 
Old New Old New Old New Old New 
$4.10 $4.56 $4.53 $5.04 $4.95 $5.51 $5.55 $6.17 
4.15 4.62 4.55 5.06 §. 5.5 5.65 6.29 
4.20 4.67 4.60 5.12 5.05 5.62 5.90 6.56 
4.25 4.73 4.65 5.17 5.13 5.71 6.00 6.68 
4.30 4.78 4.70 5.23 5.15 5.73 6.05 6.73 
4.35 4.84 4.75 5.28 5.28 5.87 6.25 6.95 
4.40 4.90 4.78 5.32 5.35 5.95 6.30 7.01 
4.45 4.95 4.80 5.34 5.40 6.01 6.50 7.23 
4.50 5.01 4.90 5.45 5.53 6.15 7.00 7.79 
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Passenger Passenger Passenger 
firemen firemen firemen 
| ie * \ 
Old New Old New Old New 
$1.91 $2.46 $2.60 $3.35 $2.84 $3.66 
2.25 2.99 2.62 3.37 2.85 3.67 
2.33 3.00 2.65 3.41 2.90 3.73 
2.34 3.01 2.69 3.46 2.95 3.80 
2.40 3.09 2.70 3.48 3.00 3.86 
2 42 3.12 2.75 3.54 3.05 3.93 
2.45 3.15 2.76 3.55 3.10 3.99 
2.50 3.22 2.78 3.58 3.15 4.06 
2.51 3.23 2.80 3.61 3.20 4.12 
2.55 2.28 
Passenger Passenger Passenger 
conductors conductors conductors 
ane, ———, 
Old New Old New Old New 
$2.50 $2.89 $2.68 $3.10 $2.90 $3.35 
2.60 3.00 sae 3.18 
Passenger Penne Passenger 
baggagemen aggagemen baggagemen 
a cr K ~*~ cr — ark 
Old New Old New Old New 
$1.40 $1.94 $1.49 $2.06 $1.61 $2.23 
1.45 2.00 1.54 a.i3 1.65 2.28 
Passenger Passenger Passenger 
trainmen trainmen trainmen 
ce ragga TE —_—_—s ea 
Old New Old New Old New 
$1.35 $1.88 $1.47 $2.05 $1.50 $2.09 
1,43 1.99 1.49 . 2.08 1.55 2.16 
1.46 2.04 
Freight Freight Freight 
engineers engineers engineers 
———_—— en “~ ,_ 
Old New Old New Old New 
$4.25 $4.91 $5.05 $5.83 $5.40 $6.24 
4.50 5.20 5.06 5.84 5.43 6.27 
4.70 5.43 5.10 5.89 5.45 6.29 
4.75 5.49 5.13 5.93 5.50 6.35 
4.80 5.54 5.145 5.95 mS 6.41 
4.85 5.60 5.15 5.95 5.555 6.415 
4.86 5.61 5.17 5.97 5.60 6.47 
4.87 5.62 5.20 6.01 5.61 6.48 
4.88 5.64 5.25 6.06 5.65 6.53 
4.89 5.65 5.28 6.10 5.665 6.545 
4.90 5.66 5.30 6.12 5.70 6.58 
4.95 5.72 5.33 6.16 5.75 6.64 
4.97 5.74 5.35 6.18 5.83 6.73 
5.00 5.78 5.39 6.23 5.85 6.76 
Freight Freight Freight 
firemen remen firemen 
a A ™ # A——— 
Old New Old New Old New 
$2.25 $3.02 $2.93 $3.93 $3.23 $4.34 
2.3 3.17 2.95 ae 3.245 4.355 
2.45 3.29 3.00 4.03 3.25 4.36 
2.47 3.32 3.01 4.04 3.30 4.43 
2.50 3.36 3.03 4.07 3.35 4.50 
2.56 3.44 3.04 4.08 3.40 4.56 
2.59 3.48 3.05 4.09 3.45 4.63 
2.60 3.49 3.07 4.12 3.465 4.65 
2.70 3.62 3.10 4.16 3.50 4.70 
2.75 3.69 3.13 4.20 3.55 4.77 
2.78 3.73 3.15 4.23 3.57 4.79 
2.81 3.77 3.16 4.24 3.66 4.83 
2.85 3.83 3.19 4.28 3.63 4.87 
2.87 3.85 3.20 4.30 3.65 4.90 
2.90 3.89 3.22 4.32 3.70 4.97 
Freight Freight Freight 
conductors conductors conductors 
re Tor “~~ t ‘ 
Old New Old New Old New 
$2.31 $2.78 $4.24 $5.11 $4.54 $5.47 
2.90 3.49 4.25 5.1 4.55 5.48 
3.46 4.17 4.27 5.15 4.63 5.58 
3.63 4.37 4.38 5.28 4.64 5.59 
3.85 4.64 4.40 5.30 4.66 5.62 
3.90 4.70 4.42 5.33 4.74 5.71 
3.975 4.79 . 4.43 5.34 4.77 5.75 
4.00 4,82 4.48 5.40 4.80 5.78 
4.10 4.94 4.50 5.42 4.83 5.82 
4.13 4.98 4.51 5.43 4.84 5.83 
4.165 5.02 4.52 5.45 4.86 5.86 
4.18 5.04 4.53 5.46 4.87 5.87 


Passenger 
firemen 
paipcianetcmniainni, 
Old New 
$4.25 


$ 


Www 
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Passenger 

conductors 
Old New 
$3.47 $4.01 


Passenger 
baggagemen 


“Old New 


$1.70 $2.35 
2.00 2.77 


Passenger 
trainmen 
r 


ams — 
Old New 


$1.60 $2.23 
1.87 2.61 
Freight 
engineers 
Old New 
$5.90 $6.81 
5.95 6.87 
5.995 6.925 
6.00 6.93 
6.10 7.05 
6.25 7.22 
6.50 7.51 
6.75 7.80 
6.80 7.85 
6.85 7.91 
6.90 7.97 
6.95 8.03 
7.00 8.09 
7.25 8.37 
Freight 
firemen 
Old New 
$3.75 $5.03 
3.80 5.10 
3.90 5.24 
3.905 5.245 
3.95 5.30 
4.00 5.37 
4.05 5.44 
4.16 5.50 
4.125 5.535 
4.18 5.61 
4.25 5.71 
4.30 5.77 
4.50 6.04 
4.55 6.11 


Freight 
conductors 


on 
Old New 


$4.88 $5.88 
4.96 5.98 
5.04 6.07 
5.08 6.12 
5.10 6.15 
5.14 6.19 
5.21 6.28 
5.67 6.83 
5.69 6.86 
6.12 7.37 
6.45 7.77 
7.09 8.54 


Freight brakemen Freight brakemen Freight brakemen Freight brakemen 


and flagmen 


—, 
Old New 
$1.60 $2.23 
1.89 2.64 
1,93 2.69 
2.14 2.99 
2.25 3.14 
2.33 3.25 
2.40 3.35 
2.42 3.38 
2.48 3.46 
2.60 3.63 
2.62 3.65 
2.65 3.70 
2.67 3.72 


“Old” rates are those of Dece 








and flagmen B. . flagmen and flagmen ‘ 
Old New Old New Old New 
$2.70 $3.77 $3.02 $4.21 $3.48 $4.85 
2.7 br 3.1 4.3 3.60 5.02 
2.75 3.84 3.13 4.37 3.62 5.05 
2.78 3.88 3.14 4.38 3.66 5.11 
2.80 3.91 3.15 4.39 3.707 5.17 
2.82 3.93 3.20 4.46 3.71 5.18 
2.83 3.95 3.21 4.48 3.93 5.48 
2.85 3.98 3.25 4.53 4.24 5.91 
2.88 4.02 3.29 4.59 4.26 5.94 
2.95 4.12 3.33 4.65 4.62 6.44 
2.98 4.16 3.41 4.76 4.96 6.92 
2.99 4.17 3.46 4.83 5.37 7.49 
3.00 4.19 pail eae hae 


mber, 1915. 














May 31, 1918 


If there were mileage rates in effect in December, 1915, 
which are not included in the above tables, they shall be 
increased in accordance with the following percentages: 


Per cent 
Road passenger engineers and motormen..............+. 11% 
Road passenger firemen and helpers............2+.ee0e: 28% 
iG OE: UNG. 8 in oo si chew sake enone ewer 15% 
MEME PINE “IONE ia 0:5. 5:0:05 wen erieleic 008 delecienie 38% 
Road passenger brakemen and flagmen............2+00% 39% . 
Road freight engineers and motormen............+.+..4: 15% 
Road freight firemen and helpers.........cccccccecees ys One 
POG SUONEEE COMOUCUIED | 5.0 vc v-ceie-s o 46s consbind sone teseou 20% 
Road freight brakemen and flagmen............eeeeeeeee 39% 


Method of Applying Increases to Mileage Basis 


(1) Rates for overtime as now in effect, whether pro- 
viding for pro rata basis or in excess thereof, shall be in- 
creased by same percentage as straight time rates. 

(2) Miles run, in excess of the established equivalent 
of a day (or of a month where such basis prevails) shall 
be paid for pro rata. 

(3) If any increase has been made in the mileage rates 
of employees paid on that basis in December, 1915, it will 
be understood that the per cent of increase allowed by this 
order is inclusive of such interim increases and that the new 
rate is computed from the base rates of December, 1915. 

(4) Example (1): Engineer “‘G,” passenger service, re- 
ceived $4.25 per day of one hundred miles in 10 hours in 
December, 1915. According to this plan, although in 1918 
this rate was $4.25 per hundred miles in 8 hours, the rate 
will be increased 11% per cent to $4.73 per 100 miles 
($4.7281 equalized as $4.73). He will be entitled to back 
pay for every 100 miles run at the rate of 48 cents per 100 
miles. 

Example (2): 


Conductor through freight: 
2,950 miles at 4 cents, at new rate, would entitle him to 4.82 


MN Sav aria: 6 averz nlp 3 oa, sienna: aa te ll lait eta aratela ar doawibe lacs ane $142.19 
a INS iit ar Sian Ske ave wine Ne nEwe Gaara iNet eam aie ane eens 118.00 
NUMCTRN ONE. SUMO s o6.4 (a. , 00. 0,0uie-o: ewig nrals wat mate amet te ee ein asec oon $24.19 


He made 26 hours and 10 minutes overtime, equivalent, on 
basis of 12%, miles per hour, to 327 miles, which, at 
the increased rate of 4.82 cents per mile, entitles him to.$15.76 








Was mina, St 4 COIS PET MING. 6-6 550 coc sacenssceece 13.08 
Pe AEOIINBE OR 5 5 -:cs pian naccumuses ome eemenianeeneae esis 2.68 
NE Rs sg wee aieine nine docks bh oN pes A EON eh ieler en miens $26.87 
Se INIT 5 6s 5-5.c 0c 20 op Rock debi Wien An Pinte eae en eee ieea ee 134.35 


This principle will apply to all employees of the train 
and engine service who are paid on the mileage basis. 
There are some railroads in the United States upon which 
men in the train and engine service are paid on a monthly 
wage.. Such employees will be entitled to the increased 
rates named in Article 2, section A. 

(5) Since the application of the increases hereby granted 
will tend in individual cases to give increases greater than is 
appropriate or necessary to those train and engine men who 
make abnormal amounts of mileage and who, therefore, 
make already abnormally high monthly earnings, the officials 
of each railroad shall take up with the respective commit- 
tees of train and engine men the limitation of mileage made 
per month by employees paid upon a mileage basis, so as 
to prevent employees now making such abnormal mileage 
profiting by the wage increases herein fixed greatly in ex- 
cess of employees habitually making a normal amount of 
mileage. It shall be understood that any such limitation 
of mileage so arrived at shall not preclude the officials of 
a railroad from requiring a train or engine man to make 
mileage in excess of this limitation when the necessities of 
the service require it. The officials of each railroad will 
report to the regional director such arrangements agreed 
upon and any cases of failure to reach such agreements. 


Section F—General Rules for Application of Wage 
Increases 


(1) In the application of the scale the wage runs with 
the place. If in the past two years an’ employee has been 
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promoted, his new wage is based upon the rate of increase 
applicable to the new schedule governing the position to 
which he has been promoted. 

(2) In applying these percentages to the hourly, daily, 
monthly, or mileage rates for December, 1915, in order to 
determine the rates to be applied, beginning January 1, 
1918, each decimal fraction over 1 per cent shall be equal- 
ized as follows: 

Less than one-fourth of 1 per cent, as one-fourth of 1 
per cent. > 

Over one-fourth of 1 per cent, but less than one-half of 
1 per cent, as one-half of 1 per cent. 

Over one-half of 1 per cent, but less than three-fourths 
of 1 per cent, as three-fourths of 1 per cent. 

Over three-fourths of 1 per cent, as 1 per cent. 

(3) These increases are to be applied to the rates of 
wages in effect on December 31, 1915. They do not repre- 
sent a net increase at this time. 

(4) As to the employee who may have been promoted 
since December 31, 1915, his increase will be based upon 
the rate of his present position as of December 31, 1915. 

(5) As to the employee who has been reduced in posi- 
tion, his increase will be based upon the rate of his present 
position as of December 31, 1915. 

(6) The new rates named herein, where they are higher 
than the rates in effect on January 1, 1918, will be applied 
to the occupants of positions that carried the rates in De- 
cember, 1915. 

(7) In those cases where increases have been made by 
the railroads since December 31, 1915, in excess of the 
amounts herein ordered, present wages shall apply, for in 
no instance shall the application hereof operate to reduce 
present rates of pay. 

(8) Reductions in hours between December 31, 1915, 
and January 1, 1918, are not to be regarded as increases 
in pay. 

(9) The wage increases provided for herein shall be 
effective as of January 1, 1918, and are to be paid accord- 
ing to the time served to all who were then in the railroad 
service or who have come into such service since and re- 
mained therein. The proper ratable amount shall also be 
paid to those who have been for any reason since January 
1, 1918, dismissed from the service, but shall not be paid 
to those who have left it voluntarily. Men who have left 
the railroads to enter the Army or Navy shall be entitled 
to the pro rata increases accruing on their wages up to the 
time they left, and the same rule shall apply to those who 
have passed from one branch of the railroad service or from 
one road to another. 

(10) This order applies to foremen, chief clerks, and 
others employed in a supervisory capacity, as well as to 
their subordinates. 

(11) This order shall be construed to apply to employees 
of railroads operating ferries, tugboats, lighters, barges, and 
any other floating equipment operated as terminal or trans- 
fer facilities, but shall not be construed as applying to rail- 
road employees on cargo and passenger carrying equipment 
on lakes, rivers, or in coastwise or ocean traffic. 

(12) The provisions of this order will not apply in 
cases where amounts less than $30 per month are paid to 
individuals for special service which takes only a portion 
of their time from outside employment or business. 

(13) Office boys, messengers, chore boys, and similar 
positions filled by employees who are under 18 years of age 
will receive the following increase per month: 

$20 increase per month where December, 1915, rate was 
from $30 to $45 per month. 

$15 increase per month where December, 1915, rate was 
from $20 to $30 per month. 

$10 increase per month where December, 1915, rate was 
less than $20 per month. 
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Article III—Rules Governing Conditions of 
Employment 


Section (a).—THE Basic E1cHt-Hour Day 

The principle of the basic eight-hour day is hereby rec- 
ognized. Where employees are paid upon a daily or monthly 
basis, the new compensation herein established will apply 
to the number of hours which have heretofore constituted 
the actual day’s work. For example, where an actual day’s 
work has been 10 hours, the new compensation will cover 
the 8 basic hours and 2 hours overtime. Additional over- 
time will be paid pro rata. 


MetHop oF Apptyinc Basic E1icut-Hour-Day RvuLEs 
(1) Position which in December, 1915, paid $2 per 9-hour day: 


Old rate, $2 per day. 
New rate, $2.51 for 8-hour basic day. 
Overtime, 31.4 cents per hour. 
New rate, $2.83 for 9-hour service; 83 cents increase. 
42) Position which in December, 1915, paid $2.40 per 10-hour day: 
Old rate, $2.40 per day. 
New rate, $2.70 for 8-hcur basic day. 
Overtime, $0.68—-2 hours, at 34 cents per hour. 


New rate, $3.38 for 10-hour service; 98 cents increase. 






(3) Position which in December, 1915. paid $75 per month, working 10 
hours per day for 26 working days: 
Old rate, $75 per month. 
New rate, $84.60 per month basic 8-hour day. 
Overtime, $21.15—52 heurs, at 49.67 cents per hour. 
New rate, $105.75 for same service; increase, $30.75. : : 
(4) Position which in December, 1915, paid $100 per month, working 11- 
hours per day for 31 working days: 
Old rate, $100 per month 
New rate, $95.82 pe: month basic &-hour day 
Overtime, $35.93-—93 hk at 38.64 cents per hour. 
New rate, $131.75 for same service; increase, $31.75. 


Section (b).—RATES OF PAY FOR OVERTIME 


This order shall not affect any existing agreements or 
practices for the payment of higher rates of pay for time 
worked in excess of any standard day. Time worked in 
excess of the basic eight-hour day hereby established will, 
when there is no existing agreement or practice more favor- 
able to the employee, be paid on a pro rata basis, as indi- 
cated in section (a) of this aritcle. 


Section (c).—No RepucTIoN In ToTAL INCREASE 


Pending consideration by the Boatd of Railroad Wages 
and Working Conditions hereinafter provided for, no re- 
duction in the actual hours constituting a day’s work shall 
operate to deprive any employee, paid by the day or month, 
of the total increase in pay granted him by this order. 


Article IV—Payments for Back Time 


Each railroad will, in payments made to employees on 
and after June 1, 1918, include these increases therein. 

As promptly as possible, the amount due in back pay 
from January 1, 1918, in accordance with the provision of 
this order, will be computed and payment made to em- 
ployees separately from the regular monthly payments, so 
that employees will know the exact amount of these back 
payments. 

Recognizing the clerical work necessary to make these 
computations for back pay and the probable delay before 
the entire period can be covered, each month, beginning with 
January, shall be computed as soon as practicable and, as 
soon as completed, payment shall be made. 


Article V—Employment of Women 


When women are employed, their working conditions must 
be healthful and fitted to their needs. The laws enacted 
for the government of their employment must be observed 
and their pay, when they do the same class of work as men, 
shall be the same as that of men. 


Article VI—Colored Firemen, Trainmen and 
Switchmen 
Effective June 1, 1918, colored men employed as fire- 


men, trainmen and switchmen shall be paid the same rates 
of wages as are paid white men in the same capacities. 
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Back pay for period January 1, 1918, to May 31, 1918, 
will be based only upon the increases provided in Article 
II of this order for such positions. Back payments will 
not apply to the further increased rate made effective by 
this Article. 


Article VII—Board of Railroad Wages and Working 
Conditions 


There is hereby created a Board of Railroad Wages and 
Working Conditions which shall consist of the following 
members: J. J. Dermody, F. F. Gaines, C. E. 
W. E. Morse, G. H. Sines, A. O.. Wharton. 

This board shall at once establish an office at Washington, 
D. C., and meet for organization and elect a chairman and 
vice chairman, one of whom shall preside at meetings of 
the board. 

It shall be the duty of the board to hear and and inves- 
tigate matters presented by railroad employees or their rep- 
resentatives affecting. 

(1) Inequalities as to wages and working conditions 
whether as to individual employees or classes of 
employees. 

(2) Conditions arising from competition with employees 

in other industries. 

Rules and working conditions for the several 
classes of employees, either for the country as a 
whole or for different parts of the country. 
‘The Board shall also hear and investigate other matters 

affectng wages and conditions of employment referred to 

it by the director general. 

This board shall be solely an advisory body and shall 
submit its recommendations to the director general for his 
determination. 


Lindsey, 


(3) 


Article VIII—Interpretations of This Order 


Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 is authorized by Ar- 
ticle 9 of General Order No. 13 to perform the following 
duty: 

“Wages and hours, when fixed by the director general, 
shall be incorporated into existing agreements on the sev- 
eral railroads, and should differences arise between the man- 
agement and the employees of any of the railroads as to 
such incorporation, such questions of difference shall be de- 
cided by the Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1, when 
properly presented, subject always to review by the director 
general.” 

In additien to the foregoing, other questions arising as 
to the intent or application of this order in respect to the 
classes of employees within the scope of Railway Board of 
Adjustment No. 1 shall be submitted to such Board, which 
Board shall investigate and report its recommendations to 
the director general. 

Similar authority may be conferred on any additional 
railway board of adjustment hereafter created. 

Decisions shall not be rendered by such boards until after 
approval by the director general. 

Prior to the creation of additional railway boards of ad- 
justment to deal with questions as to the intent or applica- 
tion of this order as it affects any other class of employees, 
such questions, with respect to such employees, shall be pre- 
sented to the Director of the Division of Labor, United 
States Railroad Administration, Washington, D. C. 


BRAZILIAN CoAL FoR GOVERNMENT Rartiway.—It has 
been announced that the Brazilian Central Railway (a 
Government-owned line) has contracted with the Sao 
Jeronymo Coal Mining Company, which is extracting do- 
mestic coal in large quantities, for 50,000 tons of Brazilian 
coal. According to a report from Vice Consul R. P. Mom- 
sen, of Rio de Janeiro, the contract price is 50 milreis 
(about $12.50) per ton. 
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Interior View of the Large Passenger Car Shop. 
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New Grand Trunk Car Shops at Port Huron 


Special Attention Given to Arrangement to Insure 
Distribution of Power and Possibility of Extension 


ITH THE EXCEPTION of the installation of machines 
WV the Grand Trunk has completed the construction 
of a complete new layout at Port Huron, 
Mich., for the construction and repair of freight and passen- 
ger cars. Including tracks and buildings the new plant 
covers an area of 55 acres and represen‘s an expenditure of 
more than $700,000. The layout includes two buildings for 
the repair of passenger cars with a total capacity of 27 cars, 
a steel freight car shop and a wood freight car shop each with 
a 28-car capacity, a repair track yard with a capacity for 200 
cars and auxiliary buildings including a modern power plant, 
a cabinet shop, blacksmith shop, machine shop, wood mill, 
dry kiln, general offices and paint and general stores build- 
ings, as well as a complete system of piping and fire hydrants 
for fire protection, watchmen’s shanties and other facilities of 
minor importance. 

One of the principal car repair shops for the Grand Trunk 
lines west of the St. Clair river has been located at Port 
Huron for many years. During the winter of 1914-1915 the 
old plant was destroyed by fire. Its loss was a serious handi- 
cap to the railroad and as its replacement with as little delay 
as possible was essential, work was begun on the plant as 
soon after the fire as plans could be prepared and the neces- 
sary property acquired. 

The old plant which was built almost at the beginning of 
the road’s operation was located in the older part of the city 
on the river front at the terminus of the line previous to the 
construction of the tunnel under the St. Clair river. It was 
small and inadequate and the site would not permit of the 
expansion necessary to meet present day needs. Furthermore 
its location precluded the provision of ample switching facili- 


ties. Consequently, after the fire, it was decided to abandon 
the old site and locate the facilities on property adjoining the 
tunnel line and convenient to the main switching yard and 
roundhouse. At this point it was possible to lay out the plant 
in such a way as to produce a minimum amount of switching 
and a maximum degree of efficiency in the handling of bad 
order cars. 


The Plant 


In planning the layout of the new plant special attention 
was given to the arrangement of the buildings with a view to 
the economical distribution of power and the possibility of 
extension and to ensure the materials being handled by a 
direct movement from the stores to the finished car. To this 
end as may be seen in the general map of the plant, the power 
plant and stores buildings occupy a central location with the 
various other buildings located conveniently about the cen- 
tral unit. 

The passenger car shops include two buitdings, the larger 
shop being 134 ft. 6 in. by 303 ft. 6 in. with a capacity for 
15 cars. The small shop is 134 ft. 6 in. wide by 240 ft. long 
and has a capacity for 12 cars. The cabinet shop, the only 
two-story building in the layout, is connected to the small 
passenger car shop. 

These shops are so planned that each car under construc- 
tion or repair occupies one bay with an ample allowance for 
working space. The two buildings are parallel to each other 
with a space of 100 ft. between them which is occupied by a 
Nichols standard 80-ft. electrically-operated transfer table, 
designed to carry a 96-ton coach. 

Both buildings are of concrete and brick construction with 
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3-in. plank floors and tar and gravel roofs. The roofs are 
designed with monitors running across the buildings, light- 
ing and ventilating each bay. Additional light and ventila- 
tion are provided by the windows. The middle sash of alter- 
nate windows are hinged and metal sash chain-operating de- 
vices are provided for the ventilators in both the windows 
and monitors. 

The cabinet shop is 53 ft. wide by 250 ft. long. The first 
floor is occupied by the glue room, acid room and the uphol- 
stering room. The cabinet work is done on the second floor. 
An electrically operated elevator is provided in this building. 
The freight car shops provide the facilities for the construc- 
tion and repair of freight cars. These shops are divided into 
equal sections by brick fire walls, one section being devoted 
to steel cars and the other to wood cars. Both sections of the 
shops are planned for the cars to enter at one end. A repair 
track yard with capacity for 200 cars is located convenient 
to this shop. 

Each division of the shop is 78 ft. wide and 360 ft. long, 
providing a capacity for 28 cars. In addition to the standing 
tracks, four of which are provided in each shop, both sec- 
tions are provided with two service tracks. The arrangement 
of these tracks is shown in the sectional plan. The natural 
lighting and the ventilation plans are similar to those of the 
passenger shops, as is the construction with the exception 
of the floor, which is of mastic laid on a 4-in. concrete base. 

The power plant consists of the boiler room 55 ft. by 98 ft. 
and an engine room 35 ft. 6 in. by 70 ft. This building is of 
concrete and brick construction, with a tar and gravel roof, 
carried on steel trusses, thus avoiding posts in the rooms. A 
brick partition separates the two rooms. The floor in the 
boiler room is of concrete, while a maple floor is used in the 
engine room. 

Three. 200 b.h.p. and three 150 b.h.p. return tubular boil- 
ers are provided in the power plant, the boiler pressure being 
150 lb. per sq. in. The boilers are fitted with superheaters 
giving 150 deg. superheat when coal is used and 200 deg. 
when wood refuse is used. Three of the boilers can burn 
either coal or wood, and three can burn coal only. They are 
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lines, _Owing to the large amount of special work in painting 
and varnishing, the heating requirements in the plant are 
considerable, requiring about 50,000 sq. ft. of radiation, 
which is provided by means of cast iron radiators of the wall 
type and pipe coils distributed as required. 

The brick chimney for the boilers is 150 ft. high, 13 ft. 5 
in. in diameter at the base, and 6 ft. 6 in. in diameter at the 











Interior View of the Wood Mill 


top. It rests on a concrete base 30 ft. in diameter, and was 
built by the Heine Chimney Company of New York. The 
coal for the boilers is delivered direct to bunkers inside the 
boiler room by means of hopper cars discharging through a 
steel trestle having a capacity of two cars in the house. The 
ashes will be taken direct from the boilers through a pipe 
conveyor located beneath the floor in the building and rising 















































General Layout of the New Car Shop at Port Huron 


adapted for hand firing because of the large amount of refuse 
of varied character which will be burned. 

The boilers supply heat to the entire plant, power for two 
steam hammers in the blacksmith shop, and for testing out 
radiation in cars in the passenger car shops as well as for 
minor lines for heating water in the cabinet shop, glue room, 
etc. All steam lines are fitted with an asbestos insulating 
covering and are laid in concrete trenches in which space is 
also provided for steam return pipes, air lines to various 
buildings and tracks, water lines for fire protection and gas 


outside to the proper height for delivery direct to a car. The 
ash ejector was furnished by the American Steam Conveyor 
Corporation, Chicago, and is operated by the ejection of 
steam from the boilers at the far end of the conveyor. The 
carpenter shop and woodmill are fitted with shaving exhaust 
systems, which delivers wood refuse to the boiler room. The 
draft for these systems is furnished by a fan arrangement. 
The engine room contains two boiler feed pumps, two 
vacuum pumps, a fire pump, an open type water heater, and 
two air compressors of 2,500 cu. ft. combined capacity, of 
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May 31, 1918 


the compound type, specially adapted for use with super- 
heated steam. The superheat of these air compressors may 
be controlled by proportioning their supply of wet steam. 

The machine and blacksmith shop building is 138 ft. by 
299 ft. and is planned in a similar manner to the freight car 
shops, with a fire wall separating the two rooms. A cinder 
floor is provided in the blacksmith shop. 

The woodmill is of frame construction and was built 








The Machine Shop Nearing Completion 


almost entirely of material, salvaged from a former industrial 
plant occupying the site. Metal lath and a 2-in. stucco 
finish gives the building an appearance in harmony with the 
others. The dry lumber storage building is also of frame 
construction with a stucco finish. This building also was 
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ence as a result of having to remove one car to get at or 
remove another. Each compartment is separate from the 
other and capable of being used independently. The heat 
will be supplied by means of steam pipes located below the 
rail level. A special system of air ducts will provide ample 
air changes which will be capable of regulation. Provision 
is also made for the introduction of steam as required to 
check too rapid drying. The walls and the roof are insulated 
by air cavities so that an even temperature may be main- 
tained. 

The general stores building is constructed on the same 
general lines as the car shops, and is provided with racks 
and shelves designed especially for the varied stores which 
have to be carried in stock. Office space for the storekeeper 
and his staff is provided at one end. The other buildings 
include the paint stores building, the battery charging room, 
and a bicycle storage room and a garage at the main en- 
trance. The paint stores building and battery charging 
room are of fireproof construction. 

The general offices are attached to one end of the stores 
building with a brick firewall between. The interior is 
divided by means of terra cotta hollow tile walls, and the 
exterior walls are furred with the same material. All in- 
terior walls and ceilings are plastered and painted. 

The layout provides for ample storage space for wheels, 
steel, lumber, etc., and special attention has been paid to 
economical operation. Ample sanitary facilities and lockers 
are provided in each building for a full quota of workmen 
when the plant is in operation. Electrical energy for light- 
ing and for the operation of the machines is supplied by the 
Port Huron Electric Power Company. Provision has 
also been made for fire protection by the erection of a 
100,000-gal. steel storage tank, 100 ft. above the ground line, 
with a complete system of piping and fire hydrants situ- 
ated at convenient points. The fire pump in the engine 
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Cross Sections of the Blacksmith, Machine and Freight Car Shops 


salvaged in its entirety from the industrial plant and moved 
by a horse and winch one-quarter of a mile to its present 
location. 

The drying kiln is a specially designed building of two 
compartments with doors at each end. This arrangement 
permits cars with lumber to enter at one end, and when dried 
to be removed at the other without any delay or inconveni- 


room draws water direct from the city mains and, in con- 
nection with the tank, a pressure of 60 Ib. is maintained 
at all times. Hand fire extinguishers are also provided, one 
for every 2,000 sq. ft. of floor space, or 140 in all. Two 
fire houses, centrally located, are also provided. 

On a portion of the site acquired by the railroad were 
buildings of frame and brick construction which had been 
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occupied by an industrial plant. To utilize the land prop- 
erly for railroad. purposes these buildings had to be 
removed. From these and the old roundhouse and freight 
car repair shops which were wrecked after the fire, large 
quantities of usable material were salvaged and _ utilized 
in the construction of the new plant with a considerable 
saving in the requirements for new materials, time and 
money. 

This salvaged material, in addition to an old building 
which was moved bodily to a new foundation and re- 
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Section and Plan of the Dry Kiln 


modeled, included 517,000 ft. b.m. of timber of all sizes, 
900,000 brick and miscellaneous materials. The new wood 
mill requiring approximately 35,000 ft. b.m. of timber was 
built almost entirely of salvaged materials and the second- 
hand timber was utilized in other buildings for plank 
flooring, sheathing, rafters, sleepers, forms for concrete, 
sheet piling, etc. The salvaged brick were used as backing 
in the new brick buildings. 

The miscellaneous materials recovered included 400 wood 
and 30 steel sash, 8,600 lb. of steel rods, bars and angles 
which were used as reinforcing in concrete lintels and in 
foundation work, and 8,000 lb. of steel utilized for anchor 
bolts, dowels, straps and plates. Also, several thousand 
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This entire project has been carried out under the direc- 
tion of H. R. Safford, chief engineer of the Grand Trunk. 
The contractor was James Stewart & Company of New 
York. 


Alba B. Johnson Elected President 
of Railway Business Association 


LBA B. JOHNSON, president of the Baldwin Locomotive 
A Works, was elected president of the Railway Business 

Association by the general executive committee at a 
special meeting held in New York, May 23, to take effect 
forthwith, George A. Post, who has served as president since 
the association was formed, having declined re-election. 
This was pursuant to authority given to the committee by the 
association at its convention in Chicago, April 8. The other 
elective offices, seven vice-presidents and treasurer will be 
filled later. The executive members, eight of whose terms 
have just expired, are appointed by the president. The secre- 
tary is a permanent officer during pleasure of the executive 
committee. 

The committee on nominations and organization, in addi- 
tion to recommending the election of Mr. Johnson, reported 
progress on organization to meet the problems arising out of 
adjustment to the new conditions in railway purchasing 
as discussed at the Chicago convention of the associa- 
tion. 

It is expected that the election and re-organization will be 
completed at a meeting of the general executive committee to 
be called for some date in June. 

Beside his work as a locomotive builder, in which capacity 
he is thoroughly familiar to the readers of the Railway Age, 
Mr. Johnson has for many years been active in the leadership 
of business organizations. He was chairman of several of 
the Foreign Trade conventions and president of the American 
Manufacturers’ Export Association. He was the leader in 
the movement two or three years ago for strengthening and 
reorganizing the resources and service of the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce, and is now president of the Pennsy]- 
vania State Chamber of Commerce. It was at the annual meet- 
ing of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States at 
Chicago in April that Mr. Johnson delivered his now well- 
known address urging a wide latitude for the individual rail- 
way manager in determining what locomotive designs are best 
adapted to the conditions under which he operates, and also 
urging that in whatever standardization might be attempted 
care should be taken to facilitate rather than obstruct me- 
chanical progress. 

News that Mr. Johnson had consented to undertake the 
presidency of the Railway Business Association was received 
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A Sectional View of the Passenger Car Shops 


hangers and brackets used in connection with the heating 
equipment, etc., were manufactured on the site from second 
hand material by company blacksmiths. A_ consideratsle 
quantity of miscellaneous material such as pipe, fittings, 
valves, etc., were likewise salvaged from the industrial plant 
which was abandoned and a material saving in expense, as 
well as time, was effected by this arrangement owing to 
the rapidly increasing costs of new material and the diffi- 
culty in getting prompt delivery. 


on all sides with expressions of gratification that a man so 
engrossed in operations on as large a scale as Mr. Johnson 
should have regarded the work of the Railway Business Asso- 
ciation as a call which he ought not to decline, and of confi 
dence that with his prestige and personality he would com- 
mand the hearty support both of the members and of many 
other manufacturers whom it is hoped to enroll in view of the 
new conditions under which railway purchasing is now 
done. 
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Doings of the United States Railroad Administration 


Bituminous Coal Prices; the Federal Managers; Standardization 
of Operating Statistics 


New Regional Directors 


IRECTOR GENERAL McApoo has announced the appoint- 
D ment of N. D. Maher, president of the Norfolk & 

Western, as regional director of the new Pocahontas 
Region, with office at Roanoke, Va., and of B. L. Winchell, 
director of traffic of the Union Pacific System, as regional 
director of the Southern Region, with office at Atlanta, Ga., 
both effective on June 1. Mr. Winchell succeeds C. H. 
Markham, whose appointment as regional director of the 
new Allegheny Region, with office in Philadelphia, was 
announced last week. 

The Pocahontas Region will include the Chesapeake & 
Ohio east of Louisville, Ky., Columbus and Cincinnati, O., 
including the Chesapeake & Ohio Northern, the Norfolk & 
Western and the Virginian and the terminals and harbor 
operations of all lines reaching Hampton Roads. In ac- 
cordance with the policy announced by the director general 
last week that the regional directors, as well as the federal 
managers to be appointed in charge of the operation of each 
property, will be required to sever their official relations 
with the particular companies and to become exclusive repre- 
sentatives of the Railroad Administration, Mr. Maher has 


Administration apparently regarded the corporations as its’ 
agencies, but only a short time was required to demonstrate 
that the corporations and the government bore to each other 
the relation of landlord and tenant and the impossibility 
of an officer in authority being able to serve both at the 
same time with equal loyalty has become increasingly evi- 
dent as the negotiations between the government and the 
representatives of the corporations regarding the contract for 
the compensation of the railroads have progressed. Some 
of the leading railroad counsel have been transferred from 
the operating to the corporate organizations, as have the 
chairmen of boards or of executive committees, and they have 
been free to represent the interests of the stockholders in 
their relations with the government unreservedly. But on 
some roads the president performs the function of chairman 
and the necessity for vigorously supporting the interests of 
the stockholders in dealings with the government while at 
the same time working for the government and in effect on 
its payroll as an operating officer has created an embarrass- 
ing position for many railway executives which was appar- 
ent on both sides. Moreover, many railway officers do not 
like some of the policies which the Railroad Administra- 





B. L. Winchell N. D. Maher W. J. Cunningham 
Regional Director of the Southern Regional Director of the Pocahontas Manager, Operating Statistics Section, 
Region Region Division of Transportation. 


resigned as pyesident of the Norfolk & Western and Mr. 
Winchell as director of traffic of the Union Pacific and 
both have severed all connections with corporate interests. 


Federal Managers 


The director general’s announcement of the plan of ap- 
pointing federal managers for each railroad property has 
caused more comment than any action taken since the gov- 
ernment assumed control of the railroads. The dramatic 
effect of a proposal to displace some 200 of such powerful 
individuals as railroad presidents have been popularly sup- 
posed to be has led to some misunderstanding of the pur- 
pose of the plan and undue prominence has been given in 
many of the published reports to the idea of friction and lack 
of co-operation between the railroad officers and the ad- 
ministration. While it is known.that there have been some 
instances of friction it has been due primarily to an in- 
herent difficulty in the situation. For a time the Railroad 


tion is putting into effect and undoubtedly welcome an op- 
portunity to retire gracefully from any active part in car- 
rying out the government’s program while continuing their 
former relation to their companies. 

Pending the selection of the federal managers the railroad 
presidents will continue in charge of the operation of their 
properties, although the impression has been created by the 
newspapers that they were all deposed whén the announce- 
ment was made that federal managers would be appointed. 
The selection of the federal managers is being made upon 
recommendations of the regional directors. It is probable 
that a considerable number of the presidents who are par- 
ticularly operating officers will be retained in charge of 
operation as federal managers, leaving the corporations to 
be represented by the chairmen. It has already been an- 
nounced that Samuel Rea, president of the Pennsylvania, 
and Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio, will 
remain with the companies rather than become identified 
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with the Railroad Administration. It is stated at Mr. Mc- 
Adoo’s office that this is of their own volition and that of 
their directors and that no special action has been taken 
in case of either of them, but it is understood that they were 
called to Washington recently and informed of the intention 
to appoint federal managers for their roads. 

While the official statement referred to the preservation of 
the identity of each railroad as a unit except so far as may 
be necessary, the boundary lines of the new regions which 
have been created will place several large systems in two 
regional jurisdictions and it is understood that in the case 
of the Pennsylvania and possibly the Baltimore & Ohio and 
some other systems separate federal managers will be ap- 
pointed for the eastern and western lines, reporting to the 
regional director for the territory in which the lines in their 
charge are located. 


Railroads to Pay More for Coal 


President Wilson has settled the protracted controversy 
between the Railroad Administration and the Fuel Adminis- 
tration as to the price to be charged the railroads for coal, 
by a compromise under which the railroads will pay the 
regular government price fixed for all consumers by the Fuel 
Administration, but instead of giving the coal operators the 
benefit of the increase it will be used to reduce the general 
price of bituminous coal by 10 cents a net ton. It is esti- 
mated that this will increase the railroad fuel bill by ap- 
proximately $45,000,000 per annum, or an average of about 
25 cents a ton, while it will save consumers in general about 
$60,000,000. The railroads have always obtained their coal 
at a price considerably below that paid by other consumers, 
because they use such a large proportion of the coal output 
of the mines and because they were able to guarantee a car 
supply to the mines producing railroad fuel coal. This 
reduced the overhead expenses of the mine operators. When 
the government prices for coal were fixed last year the rail- 
roads in most cases were not affected because they had al- 
ready made contracts for the coal year beginning April 1. 
As these contracts were about to expire this spring, John 
Skelton Williams, director of the division of finance and 
purchases of the Railroad Administration, endeavored to 
have the railroad contracts renewed at a low figure, but the 
Fuel Administration took the position that the railroads 
should pay the same price as all other consumers. This 
would mean a large increase in the operating expenses of 
the railroads and the plan was opposed by the Railroad 
Administration, which took the position that there were 
sound business reasons for selling coal to the railroads at 
a differential price whether or not they were controlled by 
the government. The controversy was referred to President 
Wilson, who had already established a precedent by ruling 
that the government should pay the same price for steel and 
other materials that it had fixed for other consumers. The 
railroad officers connected with the administration, however, 
advanced the argument that if the railroad price was to be 
increased, the coal operators would thereby receive such a 
large additional profit as to justify a reduction in the gen- 
eral price and this position was finally sustained by Pres- 
ident Wilson. 

The Fuel Administration has, therefore, issued an order, 
under the authority of the President, directing that all prices 
for bituminous coal, f.o.b. mines in the coal producing dis- 
tricts throughout the United States, fixed by the executive 
order of August 21, 1917, and subsequent orders of the Fuel 
Administration, should be reduced as to all shipments made 
after 7:00 a. m. on May 25, 1918, by the sum of 10 cents 
for each net ton of 2,000 pounds. 

Another question raised in connection with the dispute as 
to the price of coal involved the question of disposition of 
coal cars, the Fuel Administration urging the abolition of 
the practice of giving mines furnishing railroad fuel a pref- 
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erential car supply. This point was resolved in favor of 
the Fuel Administrator. A statement issued by the Fuel 
Administration says that the reduction will mean an annual 
saving to consumers estimated by the Fuel Administration 
at $60,000,000, and that the increased cost of railroad fuel 
occasioned by the President’s order is also estimated at $60,- 
000,000 per annum. The reduction of 10 cents per ton on 
all coal will, however, reduce the net increased cost to the 
railroads from $60,000,000 to $45,000,000 per annum. 
“Under the President’s plan,” the statement says, “the 
railroads will furnish cars to all coal mines alike without 
discrimination except as dictated by the prior requirements 
of the railroads for operating purposes and the needs of 
domestic consumers and of the war. Under the present war 
demands the maximum output of every mine, working at 
full time, would still be insufficient to meet the country’s coal 
needs. The principle of equal car supply has accordingly 
been adopted so as to make for as steady an operation as 
possible of all properties and for continuous employment of 
men, thus making for maximum output. The introduction 
of the principle of even car supply will reduce the general 
average of overhead of mine operation and thereby justifies 
the administration in putting out a price reduction order.”’ 
The order has no effect on the price of anthracite coal. 


Reduced Fares for Soldiers and Sailors 


Under an order issued by Director General McAdoo, sol- 
diers and sailors of the United States forces when furloughed 
and traveling at their own expense will be granted a rate 
of approximately 1 cent per mile for travel on railroads 
under control of the government. Agitation for reduced 
rates for soldiers and sailors has been going on for some 
time and several bills have been introduced in Congress for 
the purpose. The director general’s statement said. that the 
reduction was in realization of the fact that the payment 
of full railroad fare means a serious hardship to soldiers 
and sailors who desire to visit their homes before going 
overseas. The order is to be effective as soon as necessary 
details can be completed and the fare will be available on 
delivery to ticket agents of certificates signed by command- 
ing officers. Such certificates of standard form will be pre- 
pared and distributed with the utmost promptness. 


Committee on Operating Statistics 


For the purpose of standardizing operating statistics and 
of keeping the Railroad Administration currently informed 
as to the results of railway operations as revealed by the 
statistics, the operating statistics section of the division of 
transportation has been created with W. J. Cunningham, 
James J. Hill, professor of transportation at Harvard Uni- 
versity, as manager, and Joseph L. White, formerly statis- 
tician in the comptroller’s office of the Union Pacific Sys- 
tem, as assistant manager. To assist in the inauguration 
of the work, an advisory committee on operating statistics 
has been formed with Mr. Cunningham as chairman, and 
including also J. J. Ekin, general auditor, Baltimore & 
Ohio; J. G. Drew, vice-president Missouri Pacific; George 
R. Martin, vice-president, Great Northern; H. W. Macken- 
zie, comptroller, Seaboard Air Line, and W. C. Wishart, 
statistician, New York Central. 

The operating statistics section has now been at work about 
three weeks and has received copies of the operating statistics 
forms used by the various railroads, which are being studied 
with a view to the permanent adoption of possibly seven 
or eight standard forms, which will not only be uniform in 
size and form, but will also employ units compiled on the 
same basis so that comparisons between different roads may 
be made on the basis of standard units. The idea is to 
introduce into the field of operating statistics a uniformity 
such as has been introduced into the accounting classifica- 
tion by the Interstate Commerce Commission. This will 
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enable the administration more readily to check up and com- 
pare the results being obtained on different roads. While 
the preliminary work of the committee consists principally 
of the initiation of a standard system of statistics it is to be 
continued with the function of collecting and analyzing 
the statistical returns. 

Prof. Cunningham, who is on a leave of absence from 
Harvard University, has had an extensive experience in 
railway work and at the time he was appointed to the pro- 
fessorship in 1916 he was president’s assistant on the Bos- 
ton & Maine. 


Transportation Charges Put on Cash Basis 


— 


The collection of transportation charges by carriers under 
federal control has been put on a cash basis, effective on July 
1, by General Order No. 25 issued by Director General 
McAdoo, which provides that .as of that date credit accom- 
modations shall be cancelled which may be in conflict with 
the following regulations: 


(1) Tickets shall he sold only for cash in advance of service. Baggage 
charges are subject to the same rule as tickets, except C. O. D. baggage 
and storage charges, which must be paid in cash before delivery. 

(2) In cases where the enforcement of this rule, with respect to freight, 
will retard prompt forwarding or delivery of the freight or the prompt re- 
lease of equipment or station facilities, carriers will be permitted to extend 
credit for a period of not exceeding 48 hours after receipt for shipment 
of a consignment if it be prepaid, or after delivery at destination if it be 
a collect consignment, provided the consignor if it be a prepaid consign- 
ment, or the consignee if it be collect, file a surety bond either individual 
or corporate, in an amount satisfactory to the treasurer of the carrier. 
The form of such bond shall be prescribed by the chief legal officer of the 
individual carrier, conditioned upon and providing for payment of all 
charges within 48 hovrs after forwarding or delivery of the freight. Upon 
teceipt and acceptance of such hond a carrier may accept and forward pre- 
paid consignments or may deliver collect consignments in advance of pay- 
ment of all charges thereon to the amount covered by the bond. Failure 
to pay such charges within the time prescribed will automatically cancel 
such credit. ° 

(3) Treasurers of individual carriers are required to arrange and con- 
duct all matters relating to such credits. They shall designate the amount, 
and accept or reject the surety offered. Bonds may be required and accepted 
for individual consignments or blanket bonds may be accepted from indi- 
vidual shippers or consignees to cover all of their consignments for a given 
period: the period of the credit in such cases shall, however, be limited 
to 48 hours on each shipment as prescribed in the preceding paragraph. 

(4) In case of any question as to the accuracy of charges, bills must be 
paid as rendered and claims presented for alleged errors. This will not 
prevent adjustments by agents of obvious errors, 

(5) Freight consigned to ‘‘order” or to “‘order notify” shall be delivered 
only upor. surrender to the agent of the carrier of the original bills of lad- 
ing for such freight, and the payment of the freight charges thereon as 
herein provided. Provided, however, if such bill of lading be lost or 
delayed the freight may be delivered in advance of surrender of the bill of 
lading upon receipt by the carrier’s agent of a certified check for an amount 
equal to 110 per cent of the invoice, or upon receipt of a surety bond 
either individual or corporate, acceptable to the treasurer of the carrier in 
an amount for twice the amount of the invoice. ‘ 

(6) The extension or creation of local collection bureaus or agencies will 
be authorized by the director of public service and accounting, as and when 
such bureaus may be found to be necessary or expedient. 

(7) Bonding or underwriting arrangements with respect to credits ex- 
tended, now in effect by individual carriers, shall be discontinued as of 
July 1. 1918, or as soon thereafter as existing contracts are terminable. 

(8) Advice of the foregoing regulations shall be promptly given to all to 
whom credit accummodations are now given to the end that the regulations 
may he put into effect at the time specified with as little inconvenience as 
possible, 

(9) Payment of transportation charges by check will be considered as a 
payment in cash if the persor, firm or company signing or endorsing it, 
is known to the agent to be fully reliable. Checks are not to be taken or 
cashed by agents under any circumstances, except for transportation charges. 

(10) Until otherwise ordered, the foregoing rules will not apply to trans- 
portation service rendered other departments of the federal government. 


For the purpose of preventing inconvenience which might 
result from a rigid interpretation of the order, C. A. Prouty, 
director of the division of public service and accounting, 
has issued an explanatory circular as follows: 

“The director general is about issuing an order putting 
the payment of all transportation charges upon a cash basis, 
and is especially desirous that this shall result in as little 
inconvenience as possible to the public. The rule should 
be interpreted in a practical business way. If, for exam- 
ple, the consignee who is financially responsible, is accus- 
tomed to send for his freight in the morning and the col- 
lection of the freight charge is effected in the afternoon, 
that should be treated as a cash transaction so long as the 
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consignee continues to pay its freight charge promptly upon 
presentation of the freight bill. Similar application of the 
rule should be made in the collection of a prepaid charge 
from a shipper. That is to say, payment of such a charge 
if made on the day the shipment is forwarded will be treated 
as a cash transaction. 

“The enforcement of the cash rule will require payment 
by the shipper and consignee, for the most part, without 
opportunity for the correction of errors in the freight bill, 
but in all cases where a mistake is obvious or where it is 
plainly indicated upon the face of the bill, the agent should 
make the correction before exacting payment. 

“The director general is also anxious that the public shall 
understand that the reason for the promulgation of this 
order is to prevent discrimination between shippers and con- 
signees. ‘The extending of credit in the payment of trans- 
portation charges to one person while it is denied to another 
results in a preference in favor of the person to whom credit 
is given. While repeated attempts have been made in the 
past to check this evil, competitive conditions have rendered 
it impossible to do so. At the present time many shippers 
and consignees, especially large ones, enjoy with respect to 
many of their freight bills a credit not only of days but of 
weeks and sometimes of months. There seems to be no way 
of dealing with this except to enforce the cash rule. 

“The director general further instructs me to say that he 
has under consideration rules, which will be promulgated 
in the near future, touching upon the settlement of over- 
charges and claims for loss and damage which he believes 
will result in the prompt and fair disposition of such mat- 
ters with a minimum of inconvenience to the public.” 


Suits Against Carriers in Remote Jurisdictions 


The Railroad Administration is taking vigorous steps to 
do away with the practice of prosecuting suits against car- 
riers in remote jurisdictions, such as suits for personal in- 
jury, freight and damage claims, etc., which has. caused a 
great deal of unwarranted expense to railroads in the past. 
In General Order No. 18, issued on April 9, the director 
general ordered that all suits against carriers while under 
federal control must be brought in the county or district 
where the plaintiff resides, or in the county or district where 
the cause of action arose. The order was later amended 
slightly in the interest of convenience. The director gen- 
eral has now issued a further general order, No. 26, to pro- 
vide that such suits now pending shall not be brought to 
trial during the period of federal control, although new 
suits may be instituted in the proper place. 

The order recites that “There are now pending against 
carriers under federal control a great many suits for per- 
sonal injury, freight and damage claims, and that the same 
are being pressed for trial by the plaintiffs in states and 
jurisdictions far removed from the place where the persons 
alleged to have been injured or damaged resided at the time 
of such injury or damage, or far remote from the place 
where the causes of action arose; the effect of such trials 
being that men operating the trains engaged in hauling war 
materials, troops, munitions or supplies, are required to leave 
their trains and attend court as witnesses, and travel some- 
times for hundreds of miles from their work, necessitating 
absence from their trains for days and sometimes for a week 
or more; which practice is highly prejudicial to the just 
interests of the government and seriously interferes with 
the physical operation of railroads; and the practice of try- 
ing such cases during federal control, in remote jurisdictions 
is not necessary for the protection of the rights or the just 
interests of plaintiffs.” 

It is therefore ordered that upon a showing by the de- 
fendant carrier that the just interests of the government 
would be prejudiced by a present trial of any suit against 
any carrier under federal control which suit is not covered 
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by General Order No. 18 and which is now pending in any 
county or district other than where the cause of action arose 
or other than in which the person alleged to have been in- 
jured or damaged at that time resided, the suit shall not 
be tried during the period of federal control; Provided, 
if no suit on the same cause of action is now pending in 
the county or district where the cause of action arose, or 
where the person injured or damaged at that time resided, 
a new suit may, upon proper service, be instituted therein; 
and if such suit is now barred by the statute of limitations, 
or will be barred before October 1, 1918, then the stay di- 
rected by this order shall not apply unless the defendant 
carrier shall stipulate in open court to waive the defence 
of the statute of limitations in any such suit which may be 
brought before October 1, 1918. 

“This order is declared to be necessary in the present war 
emergency. In the event of unnecessary hardship in any 
case either party may apply to the director general for re- 
lief, and he will make such order therein as the circum- 
stances may require, consistent with the public interest. This 
order is not intended in any way to impair or affect General 


Order No. 18—as amended by General Order No. 10-A.”’ 
Safety Work Being Organized 


Rapid progress is being made by H. W. Belnap, man- 
ager of the safety section, with plans for establishing safety 
committees on every division of every railroad in the United 
States. While the majority of the roads in the past have 
had safety organizations, some of them have been much more 
active than others and Mr. Belnap, in consultation with 
some of the principal safety officers of the railroads, has 
been making a study of the various forms of organization 
with a view to establishing a uniform plan of organization 
on all of the roads and of prosecuting the work vigorously 
in all sections of the country. At a meeting in Mr. Belnap’s 
office on May 23 and 24, attended by about 15 of the 
heads of the safety organizations of the larger roads, a gen- 
eral plan of organization was adopted, which follows closely 
the organization adopted by an auxiliary committee of the 
committee on transportation of the American Railway As- 
sociation appointed in 1913 to consider the best method of 
promoting the widespread establishment of safety first or- 
ganizations. Mr. Belnap is receiving hearty co-operation 
from the men that have been prominent in the safety first 
work on the railroads and is planning a vigorous cam- 
paign to extend safety and accident prevention work to every 
division. As there are approximately 1,000 railroad divi- 
sions in the country and as the safety committees will aver- 
age possibly 20 men, it is expected that an organization 
of 20,000 men will shortly be engaged in the campaign for 
inculcating safety ideas among the railroad employees. 

A. C. Needles, vice-president of the Norfolk & Western, 
has been appointed federal manager of that road and L. E. 
Johnson, chairman of the board, was elected president to 
succeed N. D. Maher, appointed regional director of the 
Pocahontas Region. 


Short Lines 


The question of the attitude of the Railroad Administra- 
tion toward the short line roads is still arousing much interest 
and discussion. While a considerable number of such roads 
have already been practically relinquished at their own re- 
quest, the names are not being made public pending the 
decision as to the others. A. H. Smith, regional director 
for the eastern railroads, recently gave out in a circular a 
list of 87 short line roads as having been relinquished. This 
has been rather widely published but at the offices of the 
Railroad Administration it is stated that a tentative list 
was given out through some error or misunderstanding and 
now Mr. Smith has issued another circular stating that it 
has been concluded to cancel the list and that the lines will 
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be further considered. Meanwhile the railroad presidents 
were directed to countermand any action based thereon. Of 
the 87 in the list only 12 had been relinquished and some 
of them never were under federal control. Instructions were 
issued that the universal interline waybill must be used by 
roads not under federal control if they expect to use joint rates 

In connection with the short line situation John Barton 
Payne, general counsel for the Railroad Administration 
wrote the following letter to Senator Overman on May 18: 

“Apropos of your discussion of the Carolina & Yadkin 
River Railway: 

“I beg to call your attention to the very great difficulties 
which the Railroad Administration confronts with reference 
to the short line roads. You know, of course, that many 
people believe that the government should take these roads 
and operate them. Many of them are not necessary for any 
government purpose, but it is a matter of profound interest 
that they be continued in operation, because they serve the 
highest needs of many local communities. What is best has 
given the director general and his staff great anxiety. 

“T submit the following suggestions as to a solution of 
the problem: 

“(a) If the roads are taken over by the government, there 
will be an immediate raise in wages of all employees in 
keeping with the wage adjustment which has just been made 
with the trunk lines, and there will be a demand for an im- 
provement in service and an improvement in general con- 
ditions on the lines, so as to bring the roads up to the stand- 
ard of the trunk lines. This will be due to the fact that they 
are under government control and the government should 
treat everybody alike. 

“(b) It seems to me that the roads themselves, the com- 
munities, and the government will be benefited if the fol- 
lowing happens: 

“(1) That the government see that the short line roads 
have a fair division of the joint rates; in many cases here- 
tofore they have not enjoyed a fair division. 

(2) Also an increase in rates—this must be by the state 
commissions—so as to keep them on a parity with the rates 
on the trunk lines, which must be raised to meet existing 
conditions; also the government will see that the roads are 
furnished, as far as possible, with an adequate supply of 
cars, so that they may serve the public, and that the freight 
shall not be so routed as to discriminate against these lines. 

‘Please advise me whether, in your opinion, if the ad- 
ministration adopts such a policy as is here outlined, it will 
not best serve the public and the government.” 


New Appointments 


C. R. Capps, traffic assistant to the regional director of 
the Southern Region at Atlanta, Ga., has been appointed 
traffic assistant to C. H. Markham, regional director for the 
Allegheny Region, with office at Philadelphia, and A. R. 
Smith, vice-president in charge of traffic of the Louisville 
& Nashville, has been appointed traffic assistant to the 
southern regional director, with office at Atlanta, succeeding 
Mr. Capps. 

The Troop Movement Section of the division of trans- 
portation has been created and George Hodges, chairman 
of the Committee on Relations Between Railroads of the 
American Railway Association, has been appointed manager 
of the section with office in the Homer building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The troop movement section will arrange for 
and supervise the details of the movement of troops with 
their impedimenta, routing, provision of equipment, etc. Mr. 
Hodges has been in charge of this work since the entrance 
of the United States into the war, first, as secretary of the 
Committee on Co-operation with the Military Authorities, 
later as general secretary of the Railroads’ War Board, and 
since the government took over the railroads, as the repre- 
sentative of the American Railway Association. 
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Annual Convention of the Railway Fuel Association 


The Proceedings Were Dominated from Start to Finish By 
an Enthusiastic Spirit of “Win the War” 


Association was reported in the Railway Age of May 

24, 1918, page, 1287. In addition to the papers pub- 
lished in that number, addresses were delivered at the first 
day’s session by R. H. Aishton and Thomas Britt. These 
are given in part below. 


E's OPENING MEETING of the International Railway Fuel 


The Railroads and Their 
- ‘Relation to the Fuel Problem 


By R. H. Aishton 


Regional Director, Western District, United States Railroad 
Administration 


I was appointed Western regional director last January, 
just about the time that we were in the thick of the fuel prob- 
lem, and I give you my word that the railroad’s relation to 
the fuel problem last winter was a big one. I never want to 
go through such an experience again; and neither do the 
railroad men. There were times when there was not four 
hours’ fuel in this city. If, by any effort of mine, and any 
effort of yours, we’ can prevent that thing occurring again, 
let’s do it. Unless we do it, the coming winter is going to be 
much worse than last winter. 

Facing what we face now, this association has the greatest 
opportunity ever laid before any set of men in the world. Our 
duty plainly is to support the men in uniform “over there.” 
Suppose that we get the same enthusiasm on this fuel ques- 
tion, the same patriotic impulse on the part of every man in 
the vast army of two million railroad men in this country, 
that was shown in the Liberty Loan drive. There would not 
be any fuel famine; there would be no difficulty. There 
would not be any railroad problem if we would just do that. 
If we save one scoop of coal an hour on each locomotive it 
will save 765,000 tons of coal, or 17,000 carloads a year. 


. Does any man in this audience believe he cannot do that? 


You may think that it is putting a heavy load on the fireman 
or the engineer. But there are a hundred ways in which 
coal can be saved other than through the engineer and fire- 
man, and there is scarcely a man on a railroad that does not 
have some relation to coal saving. 

Take the man in the shop. The intelligence put into the 
work and its inspection has an immediate effect on the 


amount of coal a locomotive burns. The car man can have 
an immediate effect on coal consumption in the care of 
journals and lubrication. The train despatcher, with a little 
more energy and forethought in ordering his trains over the 
road, can save just as much as the fireman. The agent at 
the country station may keep a train waiting two or three 
minutes. The enginemen have to burn coal generously to 
make up the time lost through the agent’s carelessness. 

There has been a great shift in the movement of traffic in 
this country that very few people realize. When war broke 
out nearly four years ago it changed the flow from every 
coal-producing field in this country. Before the war all the 
vessels that came across the water were loaded with New- 
castle coal, enough to bring them here and take them back. 
But the minute war broke out they reversed the operation. 
They took coal from us at Baltimore, Boston and everywhere 
else to carry them over there and bring them back. They 
couldn’t get coal over there. 

There was a tremendous growth of business in the Central 
Eastern manufacturing territory and New England. That 
shifted the movement of the coal in the West and the East, 
and we had to change the movement of our coal in Illinois, 
Indiana and Kentucky and take it into other districts. That 
readjustment is constantly going on. 

Not only railroad men but the people who mine the coal 
can help. I worked in a mine myself once, and I know how 
much gob, as they call it, can come up in a car of coal, and I 
know what an awful muss it makes when you attempt to put 
it in the firebox. That is a point on which the miners can 
help. 

What can the operator who sells the coal do? I know of 
coal being mined in Illinois that is hauled on one railroad 
three or four hundred miles to the city of Chicago and then 
switched to the line of another railroad; there is a direct line 
which reaches the same mine. We are trying to put in ar- 
rangements whereby, for instance, coal from the Burl'ngton 
will come over the Burlington and not over the C. & E. I. and 
we are building up our terminals here with that end in view. 

Then there is the consumer. I don’t think the consumer 
has reached the point where he realizes that the saving of an 
hour or a day in the unloading of a car of coal means any- 
thing. He must realize that it may save some soldier’s life 
over in France. All of us—railroad men, consumers and 
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everyone who has anything to do with this movement—must 
get into the attitude expressed in Order No. 8 issued by Di- 
rector General McAdoo on February 21. 


Suggestions for Saving Coal 
By Thomas Britt 
General Fuel Agent, Canadian Pacific 

Mr. Britt, who attended the convention as the representa- 
tive of Sir George Bury, chairman of the Canadian Rail- 
ways’ War Board, spoke in part as follows: 

There is an apparent annual shortage of over 50,000,000 
tons of coal to be made up by elimination of wastage. What 
are we going to do to conserve fuel and thus help win the 
war? 

First of all—what are we doing? The most drastic fea- 
ture of our program has been the reduction in passenger 
service with a simultaneous increase in freight traffic; this, 
of course, as a matter of sheer necessity to meet war require- 
ments. In the handling of freight we are seeking to apply 
the well-established principle, that the greater the speed, the 
greater the consumption of coal. Hence fast freights are by 
no means a desideratum. In addition we have endeavored to 
run our freight trains at full capacity tonnage, thus securing 
the maximum results with the minimum of fuel consumption. 
Another feature of fuel conservation is the elimination of 
needless delays by a careful arrangement of schedules and 
rapid despatching. 

To say that good engineering is an essential element in the 
process of conserving fuel is to mention a basic principle. 
Our locomotive and boiler-house firemen cannot be too well 
instructed on this point; with them, in the final analysis, 
rests the successful issue of our present campaign. Mechani- 
cal devices such as superheaters, automatic fire doors, etc., 
may accomplish a great deal in avoiding unnecessary wastage, 
but certainly the human element is the dominant factor—we 
cannot get away from it. Give us a body of expert and con- 
scientious firemen, and I dare say the problem is solved. Our 
firemen are as loyal as any group in the service, but quite fre- 
quently they fail to grasp the seriousness of the situation that 
confronts us, as well as the importance of the occupation 
which is theirs. 

Another tangible means of saving coal to win the war is 
to substitute wherever possible, utilizing gas-house coke for 
heating stations, etc. A considerable amount of scrap wood 
can be utilized as fuel in shop boilers; old ties can be 
gathered up and burned for the same purpose. 

I might more earnestly ask in exchange for our share in 
this worthy enterprise that our railroads be not overburdened 
any longer with a lot of foreign matter under the guise of 
coal. I have found it necessary to have whole carloads of 
this extraneous matter dumped into the ditch, it being abso- 
lutely worthless as fuel for any purpose. There is certainly 
no economy there. The situation is much worse if such mat- 
ter finds its way into ships’ bunkers—transports especially— 
for then the lives of thousands are placed in needless 
jeopardy. A remedy must be found for all this, and I have 
no doubt that the government will insist upon the proper 
cleaning of coal at the mines. 

The overloading of tenders has been the cause in the past 
of an incalculable waste. Thousands of tons have been lost 
by scattering coal along the highway. Measures have been 
taken to avoid this frightful deficit, and yet observation along 
the right-of-way of our railroads would indicate that there is 
still room for improvement. Ashpits also are frequently a 
source of wastage. 

Looking at the question in a broad way, is it not quite 
evident that we are just beginning to wake up to the necessity 
of economy? Moreover, have we not literally squandered our 
inheritance by failing to economize? Now that the times are 
critical, we are endeavoring to amend matters. The pinch of 
want together with the soaring of prices are making us all 
realize that our only salvation lies in saving. 
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The Need for Fuel Conservation 


By P. B. Noyes 


Bureau of Conservation, 
Administration 


Director, 


United States Fuel 


The solution of the war fuel problem is a task quite be- 
yond the power of any administration or administrator. It 
lies in the hands of a thousand agencies and millions of men. 
It is because the men gathered here can do more to help the 
Fuel Administration serve the war than any similar group 
in the country that Mr. Garfield has taken such a keen in- 
terest in this convention. 


The coal supply is short. Last winter it was short and 
the immense new requirements for war purposes threaten to 
make it shorter still the coming winter. The data we have 
compiled show that 625,000,000 tons of bituminous coal will 
be needed this year. The mines which must get out the coal, 
and the railroads which must carry it, were pressed nearly to 
their limit before the war. They cannot take on 200,000,000 
tons of additional production. Fix your minds on what you 
know of the burdened condition of the leading railways three 
years ago. Add to this the tremendous burden of war sup- 
plies, troop transportation, material for ship building, and 
food for our Allies, and then picture to yourself what it 
means to those same railways with facilities little if any 
greater than three years ago, to provide transportation for 
200,000,000 additional tons of coal. Conceive of this in- 
crease as 16 solid trains of gondola cars filling 16 tracks 
from New York to San Francisco. A veritable freight yard 
filled with coal cars extending the breadth of this continent. 
And this represents only the increase of coal transportation 
demanded of the railroads. All of those four million cars 
must be switched in and out and carried hundreds of miles 
by our already burdened transportation system if war de- 
mands are to be met and the usual industrial life of the 
country be at all preserved. 


The coal business is in physical proportions so far beyond 
any other business in the country that emergency remedies 
which can be successfully applied to any of the others will 
hardly make a dent in the coal shortage. To meet the de- 
mands this year 12,500,000 tons of bituminous coal must be 
hauled every week. And yet, the success of the war is likely 
to depend just on this supply of coal. Coal to manufacture 
supplies and ammunition on a greater scale than Germany, 
and coal to transport these supplies and transport millions of 
men both in this country and across to Europe, is the first 
essential of our success. Behind this we have the necessity 
for coal to maintain life at home, to preserve our economic 
system and keep our ordinary industries running and keep 
labor employed. As much coal as was mined last year will be 
needed this year for war purposes alone. We must save 65 
or 70 million tons or go to the restriction of so-called non- 
essential industries. 


There has been much talk of shutting down non-essential 
industries but a little investigation shows that only a short 
distance down this road lies financial ruin and unemploy- 
ment of labor on a scale which would bring disaster at home 
and failure in war. At least twenty billion dollars of capital 
is invested in legitimate manufacturing enterprises producing 
goods not strictly needed for the war. Ten million men sup- 
port their families from the work they do in these factories. 


All responsible agents of the government now realize that 
keeping labor reasonably employed and only taking it away 
from non-war work as fast as it can be employed on war 
work, is nearly as important for success in this war as the 
manufacture of munitions and ships. Granted that we must 
have 100 per cent fuel for munitions and ships, we shall fail 
as a nation if we do not provide this without a complete 
breakdown of our industrial system. 


Here is a new aspect of fuel economy. You have often 
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been told how a shovelful of coal saved means more guns and 
more ships and more supplies for our soldiers. Have you 


. realized that the only hope of keeping our other industries 
going and the great working population of the country pros- 
. perous and happy lies in a greater production of coal than 


seems at this time possible, or in a saving of coal now wasted 
by carelessness ? 

Fuel is a small part of the raw material of most manufac- 
turing institutions. The fuel expense in most highly organ- 
ized industries is little over one per cent of the total cost of 
the goods. On the other hand, this one per cent. is absolutely 
vital. Without it the factory closes. The other 99 per cent 


- are useless. We are called upon to view a ton of coal as 


equal to five or six hundred pounds of ship plates or shells, 
but every ton of coal saved for our factories means the em- 
ployment or non-employment of a hundred men. 

This is the new idea I wish to bring you today. That over 
and beyond the desperate need of coal for war purposes lies 
an equally desperate need of coal to preserve the lives and 
happiness of the population. The threatened shortage of 
coal can easily mean unemployment and financial ruin. 

Those of you here who produce coal should realize that 
every extra ton you take out of the mine is likely to keep a 
hundred extra workmen from idleness and you who are re- 
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sponsihle for consuming the coal can enjoy the thought, when 
faithfulness and care have saved a ton, that you have thereby 
made a hundred families happy. If you remember that rail- 
way locomotives burn more than a quarter of all the coal 
mined in the country, you will not accuse me of exaggeration 
when I say that it is in your power and in the power of the 
railway firemen and the organization with which he works 
to save enough coal to turn threatened national disaster into 
national prosperity. 

Fuel economy on a scale which will really save the country 
from. industrial disaster demands first, a study of methods 
and, second, a willingness to take pains. I am especially 
interested today in getting through to you the full significance 
in this crisis of every man’s “doing his best.” 

It has been rightly said that if every man who burns coal 
will do the very best he knows how without a word of new 
information, the saving effected will result in plenty of coal 
for every purpose. Under the present stimulus, I credit every 
one with giving more attention to economy than ever before, 
but this matter of doing one’s best is relative. It is pro- 
portioned to the background of necessity which lies in our 
minds. 

Few men ever reach 100 per cent of their possible efficiency. 
Most of us never reach 50 per cent. Any man who through 
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enthusiasm or other stimulus, gets up to 75 per cent of his 
possible, is a brilliant success in his field of endeavor. The 
background of this terrible war is raising the efficiency of 
every man and woman in the United States. The more the 
meaning of the war has come home to us, the more we have 
approached our possible efficiency. This is a real force and 
should be applied directly to fuel economy. 

There has been much discussion as to what will “win the 
war.” Not every one, I fear, has faced the terrible alterna- 
tive of what it would mean to lose the war. Let me tell you 
what I think it would mean. 

Only once in civilized times has a single race dominated 
the world. Only once has a swollen tyranny proved so power- 
ful that no human power could oppose it. The Roman Em- 
pire was such a world dominion—brutal, resistless. The 
Roman Empire could not be destroyed from without—it died 
from internal decay. But what did this mean to the world? 
The Roman Empire was one thousand years decaying. A 
thousand years known in history as the “dark ages.” For a 
thousand years civilization and all that it stands for went 
backward into darkness. 

Here is the black threat of the present struggle as I see it. 
Another brutal autocracy threatens to slip the leash and get 
beyond the power of civilization’s curb. Another world 
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dominion, another Roman Empire. And it is not of the 
tyranny, the slavery and misery of that world empire in its 
heyday that I am thinking. It is of the ages of decay. For 
a thousand years, perhaps five thousand, the world would 
struggle in darkness while the German Empire was decaying. 
In my mind, we are not struggling for the happiness of our 
children or grandchildren. It is for 50 generations which, if 
we fail to win this war, may flounder in the black mire of a 
powerful but decaying German Empire. 

It is with such a background that I appeal to you to make 
the efficiency of your work one hundred per cent perfect. 
Start today the real campaign, the most practical campaign, 
the every-man-do-the-best-he-knows-how-campaign. Mirac- 
ulous results will follow. 

A paper on the fuel oil situation was prepared by M. L. 
ReQua. In his absence the paper was read by Robert 
Collett, assistant manager of the Pierce Oil Corporation. 

The normal increased consumption of fuel oil for the year 
1918, based upon the average increase over a period of 14 
years, will approximate something over 20,000,000 bbls. An 
abnormal increase, due to war conditions, will probably 
greatly add to this amount. 

The only possibility for reduction in consumption is that 
induced by high prices. To what extent this may retard 
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business is uncertain, but the consensus of opinioh is that it 
will have small effect owing to war conditions. We are, 
therefore, faced with the necessity of handling a tonnage con- 
siderably in excess of last year, viewed solely from the stand- 
point of railroad transportation. 

As you are aware, a large percentage of the tank steamers 
which have hitherto supplied the Atlantic coast refiners 
with their supply of crude oil from Mexican and Gulf 
ports have been taken over by the navy for trans-Atlantic 
service. 

As a consequence a material readjustment in transportation 
facilities becomes necessary. The deficit caused by the tak- 
ing over of the tank steamers, as well as by the increased 
consumption, will have to be made up by increased pipe-line 
and tank-car movement. Arrangements have been made by 
which crude oil deliveries by pipe line to the Atlantic coast 
will be increased about 26,000 bbls. per day—which is 
equivalent to about 20,000 bbls. per day of fuel oil. Still 
further increases in pipe-line capacities are under way which 
will materially increase their efficiency. But at the very least 
calculation an additional rail movement in tank cars of about 
100,000 bbls. per day will be necessary in order to take care 
of the urgent fuel oil requirements in the Atlantic coast ter- 
ritory. 

Production of oil in the United States is divided, approxi- 
mately, in the following proportions: California 30 per cent; 
Wyoming, 3 per cent; Texas and Louisiana, 17 per cent; the 
mid-continent field of Kansas and Oklahoma, 40 per cent; 
Illinois and Indiana, 4 per cent; and Pennsylvania, 6 per 
cent. 

If coal were available it would be highly desirable that the 
use of oil be discouraged wherever possible; but unfortu- 
nately conditions governing the supply of coal are also acute. 
We are stating the problem, therefore, from the viewpoint of 
the oil division of the Fuel Administration, in the hope that, 
if conditions make it possible, the substitution of coal for oil 
may be made wherever practicable. 

It will be necessary to move a great many trainloads of 
fuel oil for the shipping board and the navy from Texas or 
Oklahoma to the various ports on the Atlantic coast, and the 
supply of tank-car equipment will be taxed to its utmost 
to fill the requirements; consequently any saving in this move- 
ment, by substituting coal for oil in the territory east of the 
Mississippi and permitting the fuel oil so saved to move by 
the shorter distances from the Indiana-Illinois fields and 
from the Pennsylvania fields to the Atlantic coast, will repre- 
sent a very great saving in transportation. 

Another feature of our problem is to convince the con- 
sumers of petroleum products of the necessity of increasing 
their storage capacity and to take advantage of the summer 
months to accumulate storage to carry them over during those 
months when the transportation facilities will be congested. 
This applies equally to the railroad companies and those in- 
dustries that have been in the habit of living from hand to 
mouth, as it were, in the matter of their oil supplies. 

A campaign of education for the prompt unloading of tank 
cars by the railroad shops is very urgent. Motive power de- 
partments particularly have a habit of partly unloading a 
tank car at one shop, then switching it to another division 
point for further unloading. In this way they are respon- 
sible for the outrageous abuse of tank cars of private owner- 
ship. 

The probability of the return of any of the tank steamers 
which have been commandeered by the navy, or for the con- 
struction of new tank steamers before the spring of 1919 is 
very remote; consequently it is of vital importance to the war 
program that the oil division of the Fuel Administration 
should have the thorough co-operation and support of the coal 
men and the railroad men to prevent a fuel oil famine and a 
return of the conditions which obtained during January and 
February of this year. 
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What the Coal Operator Can Do 


By Harry N. Taylor 
Vice President, Central Coal & Coke Company, Kansas City 
Mo. 


There are three great factors concerned in this question of 
fuel supply and distribution, any one of which can render 
helpless the other two—the producer, the transporter and 
the consumer. 

The producer may be ready to ship the coal and the con- 
sumer be ready to take it; but if the transportation is lacking, 
the other two are helpless. The railroads act in a dual ca- 
pacity in relation to the fuel situation—they are both trans- 
porters and consumers; but viewing them from their primary 
standpoint—transporters—let me say that I believe no body 
of men in this broad land of ours is more alive to the im- 
portance of the work before them, or will more patriotically 
perform their duties than the great army of railroad men. 

The coal operator, whom we class as the producer, is 
passing through the most extraordinary period in the history 
of his industry. He is confronted with the most tremendous 
task of supplying an ever-increasing demand, while the 
means at his command are being constantly curtailed and 
production threatened. His men are being enlisted or drafted 
into the army, his machinery is wearing out through constant 
use during the strenuous year just passed; there is little hope 
of replacement, owing to the heavy demand made on all 
machinery manufacturers for war supplies. 

His allies—the railroads—are also being called upon to 
move an extraordinary tonnage created by war demand, which 
taxes them beyond their power of performance. This neces- 
sarily hampers the coal operator, through lack of motive 
power and shortage of car supply. Surely we are all con- 
fronted by a great task, calling for determination and courage 
if it is to be successfully accomplished; but that is just what 
must be done. Every one of us must first think, then plan, 
then do, and the do must be spelled with a capital D. 

The railroads, the second link in the problem, have had in 
the past five or six years a situation very similar to that of 
the coal operator. Constantly increasing costs of labor, ma- 
terial and supplies, with no means at their command to in- 
crease revenue to meet the demands made upon them, they 
have fought manfully against these adverse conditions, and 
have done wonders with the resources at their command. 
Now that the extraordinary demands of the war are forced 
upon them, they face difficulties seemingly insurmountable. 

In the past few years many roads have been forced into 
actual bankruptcy, while others were forced to make heavy 
drafts on surplus earned in the past to provide motive power 
and cars to meet these emergencies. For years the big ship- 
pers of coal have done all they could to aid the railroads, by 
joint appeal to get permission to increase rates, so as to make 
a fair return for service rendered, and to provide means for 
adequate motive power and cars properly to conduct their 
business. This was done, not because the coal men are 
philanthropists, but because they realized that unless this 
was done they would pay far more dearly for enforced idle 
time at their mines for lack of adequate car supply than they 
would pay through a reasonable advance in rates. 

The demands of the public for coal supply now requires 
steady and full running time at all mines, six days per week, 
every week in the year. 

When the legislative bodies governing railroad operations 
finally realized the true situation, and were made to believe 
what the railroad managements had been saying for six long 
years, a change in conditions had arisen, which, even with 
increased revenue, made it almost impossible for the rail- 
roads to secure the necessary equipment, owing to congested 
conditions in all manufacturing establishments. 

Link number three in the problem is the consumer. The 
consumer now finds the situation up to him, and as yet only 
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a comparatively few have realized the great responsibility 
resting on the vast consuming public, if the threatened short- 
age in coal supply is to be overcome. 

Although the figures available at Washington show that 
there was produced in the year 1917, 550,000,000 tons, in 
round figures, of bituminous coal, while the largest produc- 
tion in any previous year was 503,000,000 tons, still in the 
face of the fact of this extraordinary increase in production, 
the year 1917 found this country so short of coal that even 
though the figures showed a splendid increase the country 
faced an actual coal famine. Every railroad, manufacturing 
interest and individual consumer was brought face to face 
with a shortage of supply, the like of which was never before 
experienced. In ordinary times, this great increase of almost 
50,000,000 tons would have found the coal industry demoral- 
ized by over-production, while the actual condition in the war 
year of 1917 found us destitute of fuel in many parts of this 
broad land of ours, found our war preparations hampered, 
found our railroads and manufacturing plants crippled, and 
threatened the successful outcome of the war. 

Coal was the main-spring of industry in peace times, but 
it is the very heart and sinews of the country’s welfare in 
times of war. We have had the experience of 1917 to guide 
us as to our duties and necessities for 1918. We know we 
must produce 50,000,000 additional tons of bituminous coal 
in 1918 over and above the production of 1917, if we are to 
meet the demands and necessities of the war. 

There are two ways by which the threatened shortage in 
coal supply can be overcome: First, by increased production ; 
second, by conservation. Every effort is being put forth by 
the coal operators and miners’ organization, the individual 
miner and the railroads to produce the maximum tonnage. 

The records of production as reported from Washington 
from week to week since January first are not entirely satis- 
factory. One week we show a little gain, and another week 
we show a little dropping back. This record, so far this 
year, compared with the previous year, on the whole shows a 
little gain, but not enough to spell security. 

We can make a splendid inroad into the shortage ahead of 
us if we will pay special attention to the conservation of coal, 
and conservation must be called upon to a greater degree this 
year than ever before, if we are to meet the war necessities. 
If the coal operator will see to it that the miner gives him 
clean coal, and if the miner will follow out his patriotic duty 
and clean the coal, as he should, at the face, by the elimi- 


nation of impurities, we will relieve the railroads of the neces- 


sity of hauling the impurities, we will add greater efficiency 
to the performance of the locomotive power, and aid in the 
movement of trains. Clean coal will add to the efficiency of 
every manufacturing plant and every warship and transport, 
giving more speed to industry, and will help win the war by 
adding efficiency as well as supply. 

By eternally trying to produce, and infernally trying to 
conserve, with every effort we have within us bent towards 
the end of our patriotic duty, with the great consuming pub- 
lic alive to the real situation, with every citizen a helper, not 
a knocker, we can and will meet this great need of coal. 


What the Coal Miner Can Do to Help 


By John P. White 
Labor Adviser, U. S. Fuel Administration 


There are upwards of 700,000 men employed in and 
around the coal mines. This vast army of men engaged in 
this very important industry plays a great part in the prose- 
cution of the war, because upon the success of coal produc- 
tion largely depends the efficiency of our nation in this crisis. 

The miners early realized that it was necessary to stabilize 
conditions during the period of the war, and when the Wash- 
ington wage scale was negotiated by the miners and operators 
and approved by the Government, an advanced step was 
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taken towards the attainment of maximum coal production. 
At no time in the history of the mining industry has there 
been such peace apd tranquility as now prevails, and it is 
due to the fact that both operator and miner realize the duty 
they owe to the government in this crisis. 

The coal miner by loading every available railroad car can 
aid in increasing the production of coal for transportation to 
the various markets of the country. During last winter’s 
severe fuel shortage the miners in many localities in this 
country worked on holidays and Sundays in order to relieve 
the situation. If an adequate car supply can be regularly 
maintained in the principal coal producing districts of the 
country by the railroads, there will be no need for alarm 
about shortage of fuel, because we have an abundance of 
coal and a great army of the best coal miners in the world. 
If given steady employment the 87,000 mine workers in IIli- 
nois could produce 150,000,000 tons of coal annually instead 
of working 160 days and producing less than half that 
amount. 

If the operators, the miners and the railroads co-operate, 
an abundance of coal for all needs, domestic and otherwise, 
will be supplied. My knowledge of the miner leads me to 
believe that he is willing and anxious to enter upon team 
work in this matter with his employer, the government and all 
concerned, if given the proper opportunity; and it is only by 
this method that maximum results can be obtained. The 
miner has always been a man who loved his independence 
and he can be relied upon to contribute his full effort when 
approached in the proper spirit. In other words, he will co- 
operate, but cannot be driven. 

The miners sense their duties in this war as keenly and as 
loyally as any other group of citizens. They are engaged in 
a most hazardous occupation and are entitled to the sympa- 
thetic co-operation of the government and the public, as well. 
They are a militant body of men that love their rights, and 
their organization, which is the labor expression of the min- 
ing industry of this nation, has been one of the greatest 
agencies we have, in my humble judgment, for the promotion 
of industrial peace during this war. 

The coal operator should see that the individual working 
place is ready for the miner so that he may load his day’s 
output of clean, marketable coal; the railroad should en- 
deavor to see that the cars which are promised are at the 
mines; and the miner can afford to relax those rules which 
in normal times he feels justified in maintaining and take 
into consideration that we are now engaged in the greatest 
war in the history of mankind. Team work from the forces 
herein enumerated, including the government through its 
Fuel Administration, will make it possible for our men at the 
front and our Allies to be supplied with everything necessary 
to the successful prosecution of the war. 


Individual Effort Toward Fuel Saving 
By Eugene McAuliffe 


Manager, Fuel Conservation Section, Division of Transporta- 
tion, United States Raiload Administration 


The most important angle of my subject, to which con- 
sideration should be given, is that of individual effort, greater 
effort, a more unified effort than we have in the past at- 
tempted. We are making tremendous strides toward greater 
individual effort.’ We have passed the first mile post; but 
what we who remain at home, we, the real reserve force of 
the American army must do, is to complete the work of re- 
construction of our daily lives so as to make ourselves a living, 
breathing, fighting part of the country’s military force, stand- 
ing unalterably behind the men at the front. 

War is a contest, not alone of fighting skill, but of mining 
skill in tons output; of railroad skill as measured by raw 
and finished materials moved; passengers, including soldiers 
and sailors, moved. We are as I said before, soldiers all, 
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perhaps ununiformed, but standing behind our boys who are 
the first line troops, standing behind that first line in solid 
formation with every faculty alert and active, every muscle 
strained, ready and anxious to give support when the assault 
comes and not a shifting, careless, care-free dollar-seeking 
crowd, careless of the measure of duty we perform, indifferent 
to the quality of the material we produce; indifferent as to 
whether it arrives on time or otherwise. There can be no 
middle course, we must take on more responsibility. More 
work. One-third of the man power of the country, or more 
than ten million men are now directly, or indirectly, engaged 
in the war and the end is yet far off. The casualty list, as 
yet a tiny, trickling stream, will soon grow into a brook; it 
will pause as it runs past the door of many, many an Amer- 
ican home. If we are to prevent this brook from growing 
_into a river, a river of American and Allied blood, we must 
as miners and railroad men, mine coal, mine clean coal, move 
coal and save coal; we must crush our individual prejudices, 
our likes and dislikes. We must “Carry On”! Can we not as 
miners and railroad men strip ourselves of all passion for 
profit; all controversy and prejudice; all obstruction, of what- 
ever character; and go out with the determination to forget 
self; with the firm determination to follow our ideals, the suc- 
cessful conclusion of which will offer worldly opportunity 
without end? 

At this time I can only urge effort, studied effort, along 
the lines you men of experience well know; with the maxi- 
mum of patience in dealing with the thousands of new men 
who are entering the mines and the transportation service. 
A little more effort, a trifle better understanding of the su- 
preme necessity of completing the task we have begun, look~ 
ing to the present hour as one of cheerful sacrifice, the future 
one of return, in spiritual and material wealth. 

You have been asked to come to this meeting, perhaps at 
material sacrifice to yourselves to assist in launching a coal 
conservation movement inaugurated by the United States 
Railroad and Fuel Administrations. What has been said in 
the past two days should inspire us all to greater effort. This 
meeting of coal miners, coal operators and railroad men, 
suggested an opportunity to make a stentorian appeal for 
more coal, cleaner coal, and the saving of coal and fuel oil. 


Other Business 


Warren S. Stone, grand chief of Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers, who was on the program of the first day’s ses- 
sion, was unable to attend. 

At the opening of Friday’s session a telegram from C. R. 
Gray, director division of transportation, United States Rail- 
road Administration, was read. Mr. Gray expressed regret 
that he could not attend the convention as he had planned. 
A telegram from H. A. Garfield, United States Fuel Admin- 
istrator, was also read. Mr. Garfield regretted his inability 
to attend the convention and promised that the Fuel Ad- 
ministration would work hand in hand with the Inter- 
national Railway Fuel Association. 

The meeting on Friday was also addressed by C. E. Allen, 
deputy fuel administrator of Illinois, who spoke on “The 
Supply and Distribution of Fuel.” 

On Thursday evening a meeting was held in the Louis 
XVI room of the Hotel Sherman at which motion pictures, 
prepared under the direction of Major E. C. Schmidt of the 
United States Railroad Administration on the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, were exhibited. These films 
showed the results of good and poor methods of firing by 
scenes on the road and close-ups of the interior of fireboxes. 
The proper methods of building fires were also illustrated 
and sections of the films pointed out the need of co-operation 
by employees in all departments of the railroad in order to 
secure the maximum economy in’ the use of fuel. Several 
copies of these films will be sent out by the United States 
Railroad Administration and they will be exhibited before 
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audiences of railroad men in all sections of the country. 

On Friday afternoon a business session was held at which 
the following officers were elected: President, L. R. Pyle, 
fuel supervisor M., St. P. & S. Ste. M.; vice-presidents, C. M. 
Butler, supervisor of fuel, Atlantic Coast Line; J. B. Hurley, 
road foreman of engines, Wabash Railroad, and H. B. Mac- 
Farland, engineer of tests, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; 
secretary-treasurer, J. G. Crawford, fuel engineer, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy. Executive committee for two years: 
R. R. Hibben, assistant fuel agent, M. K. & T.; B. P. Phil- 
lippe, coal agent, P. R. R.; T. Duff Smith, fuel agent, Grand 
Trunk Pacific; A. N. Willsie, chairman fuel committee, C., 
B. & Q.; for one year: H. B. Brown, superintendent fuel de- 
partment, L. V.; L. J. Joffray, general fuel inspector, I. C.; 
H. Woods, fuel inspector, C. & A. 

During the meetings addresses were made by Sergeant 
Brown, a Canadian soldier; Trooper Scott, of the Anzacs, 
and Private Peat. A detachment of the band from the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station furnished music. 


A Simple Milk Ticket 


AYMOND C. Fiscus, chief clerk of the passenger de- 
R partment of the Lake Erie & Western, at Indianapolis, 
Ind., has devised a new and simplified ticket for use 

by the baggage department of that road in the transporta- 
tion of milk, and he has applied for a patent on it. One 
of the three coupons of this ticket is reproduced in the en- 
graving. Above the coupon here shown is a similar one 
for use in returning the empty can to the shipping point, 
and the lower one, of the same size, is used as the selling 
agent’s stub. The matter on the upper coupon and on the 
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stub has been so arranged that the three coupons, being 
folded together, can all be punched at the same time. 
Heretofore, different forms and colors of tickets have been 
used for cans of different size and for different destinations; 
and cream tickets have been different from milk tickets. 
This form answers for all of the varied conditions. Where 
the traffic is heavy the name of the station from, or the 
station to, or both, can be printed on the tickets. The ticket 
is fastened to the can by means of an eyelet in the upper 
end of the upper coupon; and the upper coupon remains 
attached to the can until the return journey is completed. 
This form has already been adopted by several lines. 





SuEzZ CANAL BripcEe FinisHep.—The swinging bridge 
over the Suez Canal at El Kantara, about thirty-five miles 
south of Port Said, Egypt, has been completed. The. bridge 
affords direct railway communication between Cairo and 
cities in Palestine. 
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Activities of Western 
Regional Director 


R H. AISHTON, regional director of western railroads, 
o 


Chicago, is the first regional director to take any . 


steps toward the unification of telegraph service. In 
Circular No. 107 sent to western lines on May 22, he 
announced that the following wire connections had been ar- 
ranged for handling the business of the executive and admin- 
istrative departments of the Railroad Administration. The 
purpose of establishing these wire routes, he says, is to relieve 
commercial telegraph companies and avoid the payment of 
telegraphic tolls by the railroads. 
Send messages to the Chicago & North Western general 
office telegraph office, Chicago, for following: 
Director-general department, including car service section, 
Washington, D. C.; the regional director of eastern railroads, 
New York City; the regional director of southern railroads, 
Atlanta, Ga.; and the regional director of western railroads, 
Chicago, Ill. Routes to New York and Atlanta are open at 
all times. For Washington, through wire service is provided 
at 11 A. M., 4 Pp. M. and 8 P. M., central time. 


CHICAGO-PORTLAND, VIA OMAHA 


Wire route C. & N. W. Omaha, U. P., O. S. L., Denver, 
Ogden and Salt Lake; O. W. R. & N. Portland. 


CHICAGO-SAN FRANCISCO AND Los ANGELES VIA OMAHA 


Wire route C. & N. W., U. P., O. S. L. Ogden, S. P. San 
Francisco and Coast Line points, L. A. & S. L. Los Angeles. 


CHICAGO-PORTLAND AND SEATTLE viA St. PAUL 


Wire route C. & N. W. St. Paul; N. P. Tacoma; S. P. & 
S. Portland: 
Wire route C. & N. W. St. Paul; G. N. points their line. 


Cuicaco-St. Louts-KAnsas City 


Wire route—Wabash, St. Louis and Kansas City. 
Missouri Pacific, St. Louis, Kansas City. 
Rock Island, Chicago-Kansas City. 
Santa Fe, Chicago-Kansas City. 


Cuicaco-St. Louis-KansAs Ciry For BEYOND 


St. Louis to Southwestern points via M. K. & T., St. L.- 
S. W. or M. P. through Railway Exchange Building. 

M. K. & T., all points including Houston. 

M. P. for T. & P. and I. & G. N. points. 

St. L.-S. F. and T. R. R. A. loop or pony wire connection 
arranged with Wabash effective May 21. 

Kansas City M. P., Pueblo; D. & R. G. Denver; connec- 
tion Denver with Colorado Southern by messenger. 

K. C. T. and K. C. S. will later have loop or pony wire 
connection with M. P.; for present such business can move 
via Santa Fe or Rock Island through K. C. T. Office. 

Santa Fe, all points their line and G. C. & S. F. in Texas. 

Rock Island to points Southwest their line, T. & P. Fort 
Worth and E. P. & S. W. El Paso. 


General Service 


Railroads not enumerated and having wire connections 
with routes indicated should take advantage of this service 
through such connections. To make this arrangement a suc- 
cess it is important messages be handled promptly through 
relay offices. 


' Payments—Publications 


In Supplement No. 3 to Circular No. 65, issued on May 


22, the regional director says: The director general has 
reached the conclusion that railroad companies will be per- 
mitted to charge to operating expenses the customary pay- 
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ments to such publications as Poor’s Manual, Moody’s 
Manual, John Moody’s Manual, the Financial Chronicle, 
etc., for maps and subscriptions. 


Approval of Contracts 


Circular No. R. P. C. 11. issued on May 23, by the west- 
ern regional purchasing committee, gives the following in- 
structions : 

Roads should continue to make contracts for material and 
supplies when it is advantageous to do so. Contracts should 
not be made for a longer period than one year, nor contain a 
clause permitting them to run until notice of cancellation. If 
it is believed that a contract should run longer than one year, 
the reasons should be stated and the matter will be taken up 
with the regional director for approval. 

Contracts should conform to the regional purchasing com- 
mittee’s general letters dated April 24 and April 30. Copies 
of all contracts and extensions thereof now in force which 
have not been filed, should be sent this committee at once. 
In submitting contracts for approval, attach a tabulation of 
the competitive bids, and if the contract price is not the 
lowest explain why it was accepted. It is realized that the 
lowest price is not always the most advantageous, but the 
committee would like to have an explanation in such cases for 
its information. 

An agreement or order for material to cover delivery 
over an extended period, should be treated as a contract in 
submitting to the regional purchasing committee for approval. . 
As an example, it might be desirable to place order for 50,000 
bbl. of cement to be delivered as required throughout the 
season. Purchases on approved requisitions for material for 
current consumption will not be referred to this committee 
for approval. 


Abolishment of District Freight and Passenger 
Committees 


Supplement No. 1 to Circular No. 35, dated May 23, 
reads: The committee appointments shown in the memoran- 
dum accompanying Circular No. 35, dated March 1, are 
hereby cancelled. It will be understood that these committees 
will continue with any uncompleted work assigned to them 
pending or subject to the appointment of committees by the 
regional freight and passenger traffic committees under 
authority conferred upon them in Circular No. 88. 


Movement Oil and Tank Cars 


In a communication to' western railroads, dated May 16, 
the regional director says: Oil interests complain that some 
roads are not furnishing junction cards covering the move- 
ment of their tank cars. In order to reduce tracing of cars 
to the minimum, it is highly important that care be exer- 
cised in car record offices to insure that complete and proper 
junction movements be supplied all private car line owners. 


Iron, Ore and Grain Traffic—Upper Lake Ports 


Circular No. 104 issued by the regional director on May 
24 is as follows: 

Effective at once the following railroad committee is ap- 
pointed to represent the railroads, and this office, engaged 
in handling iron, ore and grain traffic at Lake Superior and 
Upper Lake Michigan ports: W. W. Walker, vice-president 
of the Duluth South Shore & Atlantic, Duluth, Minn.; W. 
A. McGonagle, president of the Duluth, Missabe & Northern, 
Duluth, Minn.; F. S. Elliott, general superintendent of the 
Great Northern, Superior, Wis.; E. D. Brigham, assistant 
freight traffic manager of the Chicago & North Western. 
Chicago; W. E. Tyler, superintendent of the Chicago, Mii- 
waukee & St. Paul, Green Bay, Wis. 

This committee will co-operate with committees appointed 
to represent the iron, ore, grain and vessel interests, to in- 
sure expeditious and economical movement of this important 
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traffic, with the view of conserving both rail and water 
transportation to the greatest extent possible. Mr. Walker, 
in connection with his duties as representative of this office 
at Duluth, handling general operations at that point, will 
also assume the duties as chairman of this committee, with 
headquarters at Duluth. Such orders or instructions as may 
be necessary will be issued by him with the authority of 
this office. 


Conserving Supplies and Repairing Materials and 
Tools 


Supplement No. 2 to Circular R. P. C. No. 10, issued by 
the regional purchasing committee on May 25 is as follows: 
Some replies to Supplement 1 to R. P. C. No. 10 do not 
give the information desired, although they show that atten- 
tion has been given to reclaiming of material. In order 
that data may be complete, please furnish the following in- 
formation : 


1. List of points at which you are carrying on general reclamation work, 
and facilities, buildings, organization and equipment at each point for 
reclaiming. . 

2. List of kinds of material you are at present reclaiming: 

(a) By means of oxv-acetylene welding. 
(b) By means ef electric welding, 

(c) By means of forging equipment. 
(d) By means of rolling mills, 

(e) By other mean-. 

3. Are the facilities at all central points adequate for the work, or do 
you recommend additional equipment at any of the points? If so, 
what? 

4. Could any 
work, if 
adjacent 
facilities? 

5. What suggestions have you to make for reclaiming additional material? 

6. Advise what equipment you have in the maintenance of way depart- 
ment for repairing frogs crossings, switcl? points, etc.; also in loco- 
motive and car department and outlying repair shops for repairing 
castings, couplers, knuckles, etc. 


2 


centra! points with 
desirable that they 
territory which may 


take care of more 
from other roads in 
with the necessary 


present equipment 
handle material 
not be equipped 


It is desirable that the fullest advantage be taken of all 
existing facilities for this kind of work. Thosé in charge 
of such work should confer with, other lines in their locality, 
with a view of making such recommendations as are desirable. 
This report should be in this office not later than June 18, 
1918. 


Billing Export Freight 


Circular No. 110, dated May 25, reads: The freight traffic 
committee, New York, advise their instructions contained 
in G. O. C. permits are not being carried out so far as ap- 
plied to commercial shipments destined to north Atlantic 
ports for export, causing delay to shipments and cars at 
destination. The principal difficulty is failure to observe 
the following instructions: 


1. Waybills must show the letters “G. O. C.” followed by permit number. 

sills of lading must show definite consignee, as indicated in G. O. C. 
permit, and shipments must not be accepted billed to the ‘‘order of” 
any person or firm. 

3. Billing agents must require shipper to name the 
this in‘ormation must be shown on the waybill. 
applies only to commercial shipments for export.) 

4. Waybills for expor: shipments to the allies are governed by require- 
ments shown ahove except ihat it is unnecessary to include the name 
of the steamship line on waybills. 


bt 


steamship line and 
(This requirement 


All agents should be given complete instructions to avoid 
delay to this class of shipments at seaboard. For your fur- 
ther information, the following indicates the method of se- 
curing G. O. C. permits and the information contained 
therein: 

A shipping permit is secured by consignee by application 
to the export division, freight traffic committee, north Atlan- 
tic ports, Room 800, No. 141 Broadway, New York City. 
This permit bears a number preceded by the letters “G. O. C.” 

Information contained in permits is as follows: 

(a) Name of party or firm (care of steamship line) and port to which 


shipment is consigned. (b) Shipper. (c) Point of shipment. (d) Com- 
modity. (e) Quantity. (f) Port destination. (g) Route. (h) Statement 
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as to the earliest ard latest dates between which shipments may be 
warded. (i) Waybilling agent is instructed to endorse waybill 
G. O. C. number. 


for 


on the 


Orders of the Southern 
H. MARKHAM, REGIONAL DIRECTOR of the Southern 
roads, has issued the following circulars, among 


Regional. Director 
i others: 


Circular letter No. 182 addressed to chairmen of district 
and local operating committees gives the following 
as infcrmaticn and to prevent confusion and waste 
in committee meetings: 

Creatts end Collection of Freight Charges: These matters 
are being given geneial consideration, with the view of adopt- 
ing scme naticnal rule. Your Icca] cemmitice is not, there- 
fore, expected io act until it receives general instructions. 

Mill ne-in-Transii, eic.: All cf these quesiions are being 
given gencral consideration, and as changes are not permis- 
sible exccpt ihrcugh proper tariff publicaiicn, it is not neces- 
sary for committees to devote time to discussion of these 
qvesticns. 

Reconsigning, etc.: The matter of trap car charges is 
having general consideration. Trap car minimums should 
be advanced wherever practicable. Where committees are 
in doubt as to proper minimum, they should submit recom- 
mendation icr insiruciions. Ccommiiecs should endeavor to 
minimize use cf trap cats either by having shippers substi- 
Local committees 
should endeavcr to werk these matiers cut, having in mind 
that the pclicy cf the admiuistiaiion is io meet the conven- 
ience of shippers ‘n these maticrs whea it can be done with- 
out interference with its regular transpertaiion business. 
Trap car service is in the nature cf drayage, and railroads 
are not bound to perform such service. 

Intra-terminal Swiiching and Charges: Questions of in- 
creases in charges for inira-termina] switching are being con- 
sidered generally, and need not be considered by your com- 
mittees. Each committee should make a thorough analysis 
of the intra-terminal switching services performed within 
its jurisdiction and prepare and send in a statement in ac- 
cordance with attached form. 

City Ticket Offices and Commercial Freight Agents” 
Offices: Questions concerning are in hands of separate com- 
mittee and need not be given atiention by ycur committee. 

New Routing Plans proposed, fer beth carload and Jess 
than carload freight, should be submitted for approval be- 
fore putting into effect. 

Four O’Clock Closing Hour: Questions that have been 
referred to this office are being given general consideration, 
and further reference need not be made in your proceed- 
i As information, ‘at one 


advices 
of time 


ings, pending final instructions. 
point the local committee handled the question locally and 
effected the change. 

Special matters on which the committee desires ruling from 
this office should be taken up separately by letter, instead 
of being covered only in proceedings of your meeting. 

When reporting unification worked out, date effected, etc., 
proceedings should invariably show amount saved; where 
not actually known, same can be approximated. In report- 
ing reductions in switching service indicate number of switch 
engine hours saved, showing separately wages of crew and 
fuel expense. 

Circular letter 190 instructs the roads to expedite the re- 
turn movement of all empty baggage and express cars as- 
signed to express service to the road originating the traffic. 
In instances where there is inability to provide necessary 
equipment to handle perishable commodities in express train 
service, reports should be made to the office of the regional 
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director so the proper arrangements may be made to protect 
such requirements. The circular states that the Food Ad- 
ministration program is reported to be seriously embarrassed 
by reason of inadequate express car service, due apparently 
to failure on the part of railroads to return promptly to the 
owning roads or to express service on their own roads, bag- 
gage or express or other equipment assigned to express serv- 
ice in order that schedule car runs may be maintained. 

Circular letter No. 192 states: 

“There has recently occurred on tracks within the reser- 
vation of one of the army camps avery serious derailment 
to a troop train, resulting in loss of life and very serious 
injury to a number of soldiers. 

“Tt is desired that all tracks within army camps which 
are maintained by the army, over which passenger move- 
ments are made, have regular and careful inspection; where 
repairs are necessary, the situation should be reported to the 
proper army representative for attention, and failing to re- 
ceive attention the repairs should be made by the railroad, 
billing against the war department for the cost.” 

In circular letter No. 197 attention is directed to the 
importance of giving prompt movement to corn shipments 
at this season to prevent heating resulting in losses. 

Circular letter No. 198 stresses the importance of giving 
prompt movement to new locomotives coming out of shops. 
The roads are directed to arrange so that there will be no 
delay in transit to new locomotives on their lines. 


When Caterpillars Ran on Rails 


O STORY OF A TRIP on the early transcontinental rail- 
road was considered complete without an account of 
delays due to herds of buffalo or flocks of grasshop- 

pers crossing the track. The buffalo has disappeared and 
grasshoppers are no longer so numerous as to give trouble; 
however, there is still one of nature’s creatures whose desire 
for a life on the rail occasionally causes trouble. The Mc- 











Steam Blowers Arranged to Clear Caterpillars from the Rails 


Cloud River Railroad runs from Sisson 
Cal., through a territory where caterpillars exist in large 
numbers. During the spring these insects climb on the head 
of the rail and cover it completely. As the caterpillars are 
crushed under the wheels both the wheels and the rails be- 
come so slippery that it is impossible to haul a train or to 
stop it effectively with the brakes. On heavy grades the loco- 
motives slip and stall and the trains start to slide backward 
down the hill. 

The difficulties of operating trains under these circum- 
stances made it necessary to devise some method of getting 
rid of the pests. Trenches dug along the right-of-way are 
often effective in stopping the progress of the pests, but the 


to McGavic, 
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distance over which they advanced made such a procedure 
impracticable in this case. Brooms and scrapers, on the 
locomotives proved worse than useless for they crushed the 
caterpillars instead of removing them. The solution of the 
difficulty was found in steam jets directed at the rail a short 
distance ahead of the wheels of the locomotive. By this 
method the caterpillars were blown 20 or 30 ft. from the 
rails and about half of them were killed. The others would 
always return to the top of the rail, however, so it was neces- 
sary to equip each engine with blowers. As the locomotives 
ran both forward and backward steam jets were placed behind 
the rear tender trucks as well as ahead of the pilot. The illus- 
tration shows the arrangement of pipes on the tender. The 
amount of difficulty caused by caterpillars on the McCloud 
River line varies from year to year. During some seasons 
only a few appear, but one spring the trouble continued 
for about ten weeks. 


Joliet Journal Box 


desirable features is now being manufactured by the 

Joliet Railway Supply Company, Chicago. The im- 

portant points of the design of this box are the complete seal- 

ing of the outer opening of the box by the lid, the use of a 

spiral spring for holding the lid in place, and the interchange- 
ability of the standard M. C. B. box lid. 

The complete seal on the outer edges of the Joliet journal 

box, with flanges on the lid both inside and outside, makes 

the lid dust and water proof. This is made possible by plac- 


A JOURNAL BOX with a new type of lid combining several 








Lid of Joliet Journal Box in Open and Closed Positions 


ing the lid operating mechanism beyond the face of the 
box. 

A spiral spring and shoe are placed in a cap at the top of the 
lid. The shoe bears on the lug, which is of a contour similar 
to that of the lug on the standard M. C. B. journal box. The 
arrangement is such that the spring holds the box firmly in 
either the open or the closed position. In case the original lid 
becomes broken or lost, the standard M. C. B. journal box 
lid can be applied. : 
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The annual meeting of the Railway Signal Association will 
take place in New York, September 19 and 20. 


A delegation of Colorado Citizens headed by Senator 
Shafroth called at the Railroad Administration on Wednes- 
day to urge a loan of six million dollars to the Denver & 
Salt Lake to build a proposed tunnel under James Peak. 


The station men of the Grand Trunk have had their pay 
increased. The amount of the advance has not been pub- 
lished, but an agreement on all points of difference between 
the company and the employees was announced at Montreal 
May 24, following protracted negotiations. 


A bottle of liquor found in the cab of a Canadian Pacific 
locomotive, when brought into court at Windsor, Ont., on 
May 22, was held by the court to be evidence of a violation of 
the temperance law of Ontario, and the engineman and fire- 
man of the locomotive were each fined $250 and costs. 


Fines for running unsafe freight cars were imposed on the 
Southern Railway in the United States district court at 
Macon, Ga., May 16, and also one on the Ocilla Southern 
for using an unsafe locomotive. The offense in each case 
was the absence of suitable uncoupling chains. 


Hon. William G. McAdoo, secretary of the treasury and 
director general of railroads, went, last Monday, for a brief rest, 
to White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., at the order of his physician. 
It is expected that while there he will give some consideration 
to recommendations for appointments of federal managers 
of railroads. 


Francis A. Bonner, formerly Associate Director of the 
Bureau of Railway News and Statistics, Chicago, and prior 
to that railroad and assistant financial editor of the Chicago 
Evening Post, has become associated with Lee, Higginson & 
Company, Chicago, in charge of the department of statistics 
and publicity. 


The Kansas City, Mexico & Orient is a railroad over 700 
miles long, yet Mr. McAdoo has not taken control of it; and 
on Monday last, a delegation of citizens from towns along the 
line appeared before the officers of the Railroad Administra- 
tion at Washington and urged that the Government take 
over the road. 


The Railroad Administration has an actuary. He is Theo- 
dore H. Price, of New York. Circular No. 27, announcing his 
appointment, says that the actuary is to compile and analyze 
statistics and make reports concerning various economic problems 
connected with the functions of the Railroad Administration, 
which will be referred to him by the director general or mem- 
bers of the staff. 


Colonel Henry W. Thornton, general manager of the Great 
Eastern Railway, is now a Brigadier General in the British 
Army, having been promoted to that position on his recent 
return from France. He has been a member of the British 
Railway Executive Committee since the beginning of the 
war, and has had charge of channel transport. He went 
from America to England in February, 1914. 


Freight cars passing Columbia, Pa., in the trains of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad on Sunday, May 12, numbered 9,173, 
by far the largest movement in a single day ever recorded 
at that point. This total includes both loaded and empty 
cars, both westbound and eastbound. For the whole of the 
first half of May the daily average was 7,868 cars, or 357 more 
than the best previous record for a month. The records at 
Lewistown Junction, west of Harrisburg, show similar in- 
creases. 


Miss Katherine Stinson, the “aviatrix” carrying letters for 
the Post Office Department (having been appointed special 
messenger) flew from, Chicago, Illinois, to Binghamton, New 
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York, on Thursday, May 23, without a stop, thus breaking 
all former non-stop aviation records in America. The 
distance is about 783 miles, and the time was about 12 hours. 
The best previous non-stop record. was 700 miles. Miss Stin- 
son had set out to fly to New York, but she had to land be- 
cause of lack of fuel. 


The University of Illinois, at its summer session, June 17 
to August 9, will offer special advanced courses in the me- 
chanics and properties of materials of construction and in 
materials testing, planned especially for instructors in me- 
chanics, for chemists who wish to fit themselves to take 
positions involving the physical testing of materials, and for 
men who wish to fit themselves for positions in commercial 
or government testing laboratories. The extensive equip- 
ment of the Testing Laboratory of the University will be 
available for this work, which will be under the charge of 
Prof. H. F. Moore. Taken together, these courses will con- 
stitute a short course of intensive training for men who de- 
sire to qualify as testing engineers in the government service 
or elsewhere. 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford, has asked the 
Fuel Administration to send 150 additional cars of com- 
mercial coal over that road daily, and has issued to shippers 
and consignees a notice calling upon them to make renewed 
efforts to unload cars with the utmost promptness. The 
Fuel Administration cannot be expected to grant this in- 
crease permanently, or to order a greater increase, unless 
cars are emptied and sent back with the best possible 
despatch. The circular to consignees gives figures showing 
that cars are not being released so well as in former periods. 
All users of coal and other bulky commodities are asked to 
have their freight shipped regularly, not trying to rush ex- 
cessive quantities the moment that an embargo is lifted; and 
attention is called to the necessity of frequent conferences 
between all concerned so that there may be no misunder- 
standings. 


The aerial mail route between New York and Washington, 
has completed its second week, but some trips have had to 
be omitted because of fogs. From the fragmentary reports 
published, it appears that one set of fliers covers the route 
between New York and Philadelphia and another set be- 
tween Philadelphia and Washington. On Wednesday, May 
22, there was no start from New York, and none from Phila- 
delphia toward New York, fog prevailing at both places. On 
Monday, the 27th, no start was made from New York, though 
the airplane from the south arrived at New York on time. 
On the 23rd, Lieut. Bonsall, flying in a very large airplane, 
equipped with a Liberty motor, made the round trip from 
New York to Philadelphia and return in three hours; and 
the total time of the northbound trip, Washington to New 
York, on that day, was given at two hours, fifteen minutes. 
Except as here noted the schedules of the second week ap- 
pear to have been carried out. Wherever the weight of the 
mail has been mentioned it has been from 50 Ib. to 160 Ib. 


Saving $4,200 a Year 


Brunswick people will continue to use the old, antiquated, 
inadequate station of the Atlantic Coast Line, while the new, 
up-to-date station of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic 
will remain closed. The matter has been discussed ever 
since the new order of things became effective on April 1, 
when the three roads (including the Southern) were put under 
the unification system. Brunswick people had only one kick 
coming, and that was that a real passenger station had been 
abandoned, while an old one, offering no protection for 
passengers in the way of sheds, etc., was still being used. 
Agreeing that the new station of the A., B. & A. affords the 
most adequate facilities, especially in bad weather, the rail- 
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road committee says that it would cost $350 per month more 
to operate the A., B. & A. station, and for this reason, the 
change can not be made. But it is war time, and Brunswick 
people will accept the decision without further fight— 
Atlanta Constitution, 


Accident Bulletin No. 64 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s quarterly accident bul- 
letin No. 64 comes out only one week behind No. 63, which was 
noticed in the Railway Age of May 24, page 1,300. The total 
number of persons killed on the railroads of the United States 
in the three months ending with June, 1917, was 2,389, and of 
injured 47,443, making the total casualties 49,832, or 1,594 less 
than in the quarter last preceding. The totals of the three prin- 
cipal classes of persons in the three principal classes of accidents 
are as below: 


Casualties, Three Months Ending with June, 1917 





Passengers Employees Other persons 

fect emer aas CE SE 

Class Killed Injured Killed Injured Killed Injured 
In train accidents........... 1 805 83 896 44 68 
In train service accidents..... 42 881 474 10,779 1,619 2,270 
Jn industrial accidents....... .. ae 100 31,147 26 597 
43 1,686 657 42,822 1,689 2,935 


The most notable change as between this and the last preceding 
quarter is under the head of passengers killed in train accidents— 
1 as compared with 38. Bulletin 63 included the rear collision at 
Mount Union, Pa., February 27, in which 19 passengers were 
killed. A marked falling off in the number of employees killed 
appears in all of the three classes of accidents; in the first two 
classes it is to be expected because of the milder weather and 
more normal general conditions prevailing in the months of 
April, May and June, as compared with winter conditions. As 
was noted in connection with bulletin 63, the item “other persons” 
killed and injured in train accidents includes cases where a train 
strikes an automobile or a trolley car at a crossing. In the 
quarter under review there were 31 accidents of this kind, in 
which railroad property was damaged to the extent of $5,500; 
non-trespassers killed 23, injured 32. The number of trespassers 
killed in train accidents was 18. 


Comparisons with Quarter Ending March 31, 1917 


Bulletin 64 Bulletia 63 
Se ee eT OTT EPRCTT LTT Cee eee 49,832 51,426 
Tatel Persons Walled. .6csccccccswecesiecccccees 2,389 2,346 
GEL DOCKET MIINEOT . 0 icc.nie cen.csccesatcer sence 47,413 49,080 
Passengers killed in train accidents............. 1 38 
PORE VANIER. oars 25-0: onvia ce baw oo 3 wiaslv't etwas 657 842 
Ss NINN oc cw sre wrerocaie-d Ok Wi ao oe Wiese ES 1,712 1,633 
Collisions per million locomotive miles.........- 3.59 3.48 
oe ee Sea eee ee 2,554 2,370 
Derailments per million locomotive miles....... 5.3 5.0 
Damage to railroad property by train accidents.. $3,653,570 $3,078,370 


Shopmen worked, hours (Class 1 roads)........320,954,371 
Casualties to shopmen per million man-hours.... 48.60 
Casualties per million man-hours, to— 


317,760,570 
50.68 


EES SRR BRIN) are erie 25.07 24.03 
CN oc ceeces ccgies senesced ee neeanyins 22.20 23.00 
RE CR. i 6 ci ecce<bevia stereo dae Ot 27.58 27.60 
Se  . Se eee rT eee re ee ee 17.92 18.03 


The bulletin contains reports, made by the Bureau of Safety, 
on 18 collisions and derailments which were investigated. The 
last accident bulletin for a whole year (No. 62) was noticed in 
the Railway Age of September 14, 1917, page 462. 


The Pennsylvania’s Liberal Policy* 


I have read your interesting discussion of the use of 
Pennsylvania station in New York City by other railroads. 
In justice to the memory and ability of the late Alexander 
J. Cassatt and to the judgment of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
management, there are some broader aspects of this whole 
question of the joint use of passenger terminals which are 
of particular interest at this time. Every additional step 
taken for increased use of the Pennsylvania station in New 
York City is in full accord with this company’s policy, and is 
simply a further vindication of our management. This 
station has been used in the past not only for trains of the 
Pennsylvania, New Haven and Long Island railroads (to 
which the Baltimore & Ohio is now added) but it is the 
passenger entrance to New York for all of the railroad sys- 
tems south of Washington. Twenty-eight years ago the 





*From a letter to The Evening Bulletin, of Philadelphia, from Samuel 
Rea, president of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
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Pennsylvania inaugurated plans for bringing directly into 
New York all of the railroads serving that City, and on an 
equal footing with each other. We, between 1890 and 1900, 
perfected, with Gustav Lindenthal, the North River Bridge 
and terminal project and obtained a Federal charter; but the 
other railroads would not agree to join, and the Pennsylvania 
was left to work out its own problem. There is nothing 
either in the history of our New York Terminal or in the 
present situation to justify the idea that the use of Penn- 
sylvania station by other railroads could not be brought about, 
by agreement between the companies, because of divergent 
railroad ownerships. Yet wide circulation has been given to 
such misleading assertions. 

In the City of Washington you will find that the great 
Union station there was constructed and paid for jointly by 
the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio; but its use was 
granted on equal terms to all of the railroads of the South 
reaching Washington, and they have an equal voice in its 
management. Further, you will recall that the Pennsylvania 
through the acquisition of a large amount of Baltimore & 
Ohio stock, a number of years ago, endeavored to bring . 
about a true community of interests between the two com- 
panies, which woypld produce co-operation, permit the 
elimination of ruinous competition, and make possible more 
efficient and convenient service to the public, at the same time 
assisting to stabilize both companies financially, and enable 
them to use, for betterments, their surplus over reasonable 
dividends. Unfortunately, the agitation of those times finally 
resulted in shaping a public policy which discouraged all at- 
tempts of the railroads to introduce co-operative principles 
into the service of transportation, or to merge or combine 
their facilities. The consequence was an artificial and undue 
accentuation of competitive tendencies. To blame this state 
of affairs upon private ownership, as many newspapers are 
doing, is obviously unjust in the face of the fact that it was 
forced upon the companies against the will, and contrary to 
the efforts, of a vast majority of the owners and managers. 
If any reasonable criticism can be made against private 
ownership, it is that it has perhaps offered too many 
facilities and luxuries to the public, and too frequent train 
service. 

I do not question the right of any newspaper to discuss pri- 
vate ownership vs. Government ownership, as economic 
policies, and to advocate or oppose either one fairly and in 
accordance with true convictions; but I resent the continual 
mis-statement by some newspapers and individuals of ‘the 
facts concerning private ownership, and the unfair and un- 
merited aspersions cast upon the motives and purposes with 
which the railroads have been managed under it. No manage- 
ment will more emphatically endorse than the Pennsylvania 
Railroad every effort to abolish unnecessary duplication of 
facilities, and open others to common use, upon equitable 
terms, where public convenience and economic results justify 
such action. 


Competition for Labor 


The Department of Labor has been requested by the Railroad 
Administration to assist the latter in preventing the disorganiza- 
tion of the labor market by competing government contractors. 
Most of the railroads are now hiring their labor through the 
regular government service. Private contractors holding gov- 
ernment contracts have, however, refused to co-operate with the 
government in the matter of securing labor, and as a conse- 
quence are disorganizing the labor market. 

Many of the firms mentioned in the protests received from 
the Railroad Administration are said to have been carrying ex- 
tensive advertisements in a great many southern papers, to the 
detriment of both railroads and farms. The Director General 
was advised by Assistant Secretary Louis F. Post that although 
the department does not at present possess the necessary au- 
thority, it hopes to be able to put an end to this practice in the 
near future. 


Convention of Railroad Police 


The International Association of Raiiway Special Agents and 
Police will hold a convention at Baltimore, Md., on June 19, 20 
and 21, with headquarters at the Emerson Hotel. The secretary 
is W. C. Pannell, Baltimore. 


| 
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with 

last year. 
75,826 
201,848 
172,243 
—895,776 
—69,880 
705,353 
17,989 
—2,452,005 
24,771 
104,137 
—14,445 
14,628 
23,882 
—260,311 


Increase 


Operating (or decr.) 
income comp. 

(or loss). 
112,669 
357,963 
114,198 
2,237,769 
29,691 
6,134,795 
16,277 
5,403,409 
61,000 
680,445 
88,243 
444,734 
1,162,512 

—155,239 


tax 
accruals, 
5,038 
4,200 
910,973 
27,000 
9,930 
216,000 
27,455 
65,500 
260,808 


1,708,596 


$704,872 $1,665,072 —$1,832,463 
84,955 


Railway 


70,968 


Net 
from 
railway 
operation. 
117,949 
1,552,837 
159,829 
2,557,940 
7,118,181 


ratio. 
82.82 $2,374,432 
69.70 
68.43 
85.16 
63.00 
79.08 
66.47 


Operating 


Total. 


$417,491 $11,445,939 
271,315 

916,291 

5,246,112 

140,686 


3,365,953 





17,853 
164,534 
44,503 
202,491 
10,945 


General. 
808,028 26,905,911 
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Trans- 
portation. 

$5,827,640 
145,689 
1,614,317 
517,373 
2,814,082 
182,111 
9,597,633 
150,929 
14,839,743 
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Traffic. 


1,499 
393,377 





21,702 
7,235 
476,793 
4,677 
20,011 
43,995 


—Operating exper 
253,629 


Equip- 
ment. 
61,596 
896,220 
,505 
1,122,709 


1 


40,930 
548,520 
137,071 
793,273 





Way and 


ia 
(ine. misc.) structures. 


7—Maintenance of—, 


Turee Monrns or CALENDAR YEAR, 1918, ConTINUED 
$1,954,153 $3,096,249 


Total 
1,836,832 

292,301 
1,725,373 
5,806,373 
1,729,460 


REVENUES AND EXPENSES OF RAILWAYS 


573 
39,824 


130,565 
8,771,144 34,024 


41 
7,609,768 24,586 


Passenger, 


016 
926 


325,977 
3,771, 
5,113,844 

132,112 

14,884,275 

181,449 

164,584 
1,264,980 

227,083 
1,167/144 
3,889°464 


Freight. 
$8,569,549 $4,243 


718 
1,494,737 
1,375,540 


od. 
4,761 
35 
6,982 
278 
7,102 22,387,154 
165 
554 
81 
469 
1,946 
435 


perio 
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Portland & Seattle... 


Texarkana & Ft. Smith......... 


i ctaess 


South Buffalo Railway Co.... 


Southern 


. 


Name of road. 


Louis Southwestern....... 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass. . 


Seaboard 








Toledo & Ohio Central......... 


Spokane International. Ry. 
Texas & New Orleans.......... 
i Serer rs 


Southern Pacific 


St. Louis, San Fran. & Texas.......... 
Southern in RE od. ue pethaes seen e's 





St. Louis-San Francisco. . 


Spokane, 


St. 





151,017 
—34,323 
—14,753 

—460,677 


1,309,124 
325,418 
69,794 
1,562,710 
140,229 
405,384 
1,738,332 
8,075,533 


23,697 
8,918 
17,762 
18,934 
19,479 
46,009 
239,976 


29,048 


660,175 
133,316 
32,836 
847,427 
67,620 
194,982 
963,012 
4,815,133 


5,697 
878 
343 


319,106 
97,010 
573,492 
28,503 
105,829 
461,946 
1,787,710 


256,888 
65,697 
28,043 

123,197 
24,829 
59,282 

237,950 


213,237 
303,375 


of Baltimore... 


Union R. R, of Pennsylvania 


& Brazos Valley.... 
Utah Railway 


Toledo, St. L. & West.... 
R. R. 


Trinity 
Union 


RAILWAY AGE 


691,768 
172,271 
1,457,523 


70.54 
92.34 
70.18 


420,454 
1,656,730 
2,077,917 
3,430,607 


12,544 
63,241 
71,585 

122,078 


262,294 
812,628 
1,063,943 
1,703,751 


16,876 
18,111 

4,068 
59,770 
20,743 
52,358 


199,114 


88,164 
318,819 
570,090 
912,420 


979,234 

48,131 
371,708 
345,558 
637,883 


618,653 
2,247,113 
8,551,051 

677.416 
2,348,498 
2,250,188 
4,888,130 


177,138 
128,768 
1,787,897 
248,410 
92,444 
1,075,793 


380,565 


368,740 
1,950,794 
5,996,445 

153,969 
1,985,806 
1,924,619 
3,593,271 


518 
35 
1,007 


171 
2,519 
eae 
1,382 


Wheeling & Lake Erie........... 


ae RP Sy AS Re Tear 
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Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific......... 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley......-....-- 


Western Pacific 
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George A. Perry has been appointed secretary-treasurer 
of the Transportation Club of Louisville, Ky., to succeed W. 
T. Vandenburgh, who recently resigned on the occasion of 
his removal from the city. 


The Board of Railway Commissioners of Canada have issued 
a revised tariff of prices for interswitching, making this accom- 
modation practically universal throughout the Dominion. The 
term “interswitching” is used to define the movement of loaded 
freight cars from one road to another for delivery to a consignee 
within the same city. 


The Seaboard Air Line announces the discontinuance of 
20 freight traffic offices as follows: Augusta, (Ga.); Boston, 
Baltimore, Chattanooga, Chicago, Cincinnati, Florence, (S. 
C.); Greenville, (S. C.); Kansas City, Louisville, Miami, 
(Fla.); Memphis, New Orleans, New York, Nashville, Okla- 
homa City, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Rochester and St. Louis. 


In an order issued on May 22, the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission ordered the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and the Union 
Pacific, to discontinue within 10 days the practice of making 
deductions of one eighth of one per cent on small grains 
and one fourth of one per cent on corn in making settlement 
for shortage in shipments of bulk grain. 


The report of lake commerce passing through the canals 
at Sault Ste. Marie, during the month of April shows a move- 
ment of 422,489 short tons; 356,693 eastbound and 65,196 
westbound. Practically all of the eastbound traffic was 
grain and iron ore, the total for grain being 6,524,676 bu. and 
of ore 147,188 tons. The heaviest westbound traffic was soft 
coal, 88,076 tons of which passed through the canals. 


Coal Production 


A slump in loading on Saturday, after a good five-day per- 
formance, caused bituminous coal production during the 
week ended May 18 to decline slightly, according to the 
Geological Survey. The total production of soft coal during 
the week is estimated at 11,732,000 net tons, an average daily 
production of 1,955,000 net tons, compared with 1,971,000 net 
tons during the week of May 11. Anthracite shipments 
during the week increased 6 per cent. The percentage of 
full-time output lost on account of car shortage during the 
week ending May 11 was reduced to 11.2. 


New Coal Mines Must Be Approved 
By Railroad and Fuel Administrations 


The United States Fuel Administration announces that it 
will encourage the opening of new coal mines, whenever it 
appears to its satisfaction that this can be accomplished with- 
out taking labor from mines already developed and capable 
of producing more coal than at present. But as coal is not 
commercially produced until it is loaded into railroad cars 
at the tipple, the Fuel Administration is unwilling to ap- 
prove of the opening of new mines, even when labor is 
abundant, if it appears to the Railroad Administration impos- 
sible or inexpedient to furnish the necessary railroad facilities. 

All applications for the development of new mines must go 
first to the railroad upon which the connection is desired. 
Copies of the application and accompanying papers will be 
forwarded to the Regional Director, and he will forward the 
papers with his approval or disapproval to the director 
of the division of transportation of the railroad administra- 
tion. This officer will submit a copy of the application and 
papers with the recommendation of the regional director to 
the Fuel Administrator. 

Representatives of the Railroad Administration and of the 
Fuel Administration will, thereupon, agree upon the ap- 
proval or disapproval. 
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Court News 


Uniform Live Stock Contract 


The New York Appellate Division holds, in a damage action 
against a live stock carrier, where there was a uniform live stock 
contract and a waybill, that the valuations contained in the filed 
tariffs govern the damages for stock killed, and recovery for in- 
juries to other stock must be in the ratio of the stipulated to the 
real value—Dickerson v. Erie, 169 N. Y. Supp., 5. Decided 
February 8, 1918. 


Reasonable Despatch 


A carrier received a carload of potatoes on the afternoon of 
September 1, and undertook to carry them with reasonable des- 
patch. The normal time for delivery was 20 hours. The New 
York Appellate Division holds that delivery at 7 p. m. 
September 5, after an intervening holiday and a congestion in its 
yards due to a threatened strike, was not a breach of its con- 
tract of carriage—Carr v. Long Island, 169 N. Y. Supp., 569. 
Decided March 1, 1918, , 


Recovery of Freight Undercharges 


A tariff of freight rates duly filed and published and not dis- 
approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission has the force 
of a statute, binding alike on shipper and carrier. In an action 
to recover undercharges computed according to the tariff in 
force, the Kansas Supreme Court holds that it is error for the 
trial court to receive and consider proof that the commodities 
shipped were not classified in the tariff according to correct prin- 
ciples—Atchison, T. & S. F. v. Young (Kan.), 171 Pac., 1156. 
Decided April 6, 1918. 


Alighting from Moving Train 


Generally it is negligence per se for a passenger in full pos- 
session of his senses and faculties to alight from a train while 
it is in motion. The West Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals 
holds that the failure of a brakeman, standing nearby, to warn 
a passenger, standing on the steps of a car ready to alight, did 
not excuse such contributory negligence. The brakeman had a 
right to assume the passenger would not alight while the train 
was moving.—Bartley v. Western Maryland (W. Va.), 95 S. E., 
443. Decided March 5, 1918. 


Duty as to Perishable Goods 


In an action for damages to perishable goods in a refrigerator 
car, the Oregon Supreme Court holds that if the goods are sound 
when a carrier takes them from an initial carrier, its whole duty 
is fulfilled if and when it thoroughly re-ices the car, as reason- 
ably necessary, and with fair diligence takes proper care of it 
over its line. A’ carrier of perishable goods is not liable as an 
insurer. The measure of its duty is to use reasonable care and 
diligence, considering the nature of the goods.—Daniels v. N. P. 
(Or.), 171 Pac., 1178. Decided April 16, 1918. 


Twenty-eight Hour Law—Proper Feeding 


Under the Twenty-Eight Hour Law the federal district court 
for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania held a railroad entitled 
to recover for 250 lb. of hay prepared in advance and furnished 
to each carload of a shipment of cattle, although a quantity of 
hay amounting to 150 lb. to 250 Ib. was placed in the racks in 
each car by the shipper when the cars were started; it being the 
statutory obligation of the carrier to feed during the period of 
rest, and it being the opinion of the Department of Agriculture, 
stated in a circular issued for the information of carriers, that 
250 lb. per car is a proper allowance. The court said: “The 
whole defense, so far as it has merit, is seen upon analyses to 
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rest upon the unstable foundation of the assertion of a right in 
the shippers to refuse to feed, and yet reserve to themselves to 
dictate in what manner the duty shall be performed by the carrier. 
They have no such right.”—Pennsylvania v. Swift & Co., 248 
Fed., 315. Decided February 13, 1918. 


Rental Contract Exempting Railroad 
from Liability for Negligence 


A man leased part of a right of way as a pasture under a 
contract exempting the railroad from liability for its negligence. 
It was alleged that his animals were killed on the track (where 
there was a view for more than a mile) and that the speed of 
the train was excessive; that no attempt was made to stop the 
train. The Georgia Court of Appeals held that wilful or wanton 
negligence was not shown. The provision of the contract ex- 
empting the railroad company from liability for negligence was 
not void as contrary to public policy—Hearn v. Central of 
Georgia (Ga.), 95 S. E., 368. Decided March 12, 1918. 


Liability for Undercharge on Freight 


The Minnesota Supreme Court holds, in an action by a rail- 
road company to recover from the consignee a balance of the 
legal freight upon an interstate shipment, he having accepted the 
shipment, paid the amount of the freight erroneously under- 
stated in the bill of lading, and settled with the consignor on 
that basis, that the defense of estoppel is not available; for the 
consignee is conclusively presumed to have had knowledge of 
the published legal rate. If the consignee, the presumed owner, 
accepts an interstate shipment and pays part of the freight, the 
law implies an agreement on his part to pay the balance to the 
carrier, where, as here, the carrier, at the time of the delivery of 
the shipment, has no knowledge of the arrangement between the 
consignor and consignee as to the payment of the freight, and 
the consignor then is and ever since has been insolvent.—C., M. 
& St. P. v. Greenberg (Minn.), 166 N. W., 1073. Decided March 
22, 1918. 


Employers’ Liability Act Decisions 


The Michigan Supreme Court holds that the state industrial 
accident board was without jurisdiction to entertain the claim 
for compensation under the Workmen’s Compensation Act of a 
widow whose husband, a railroad employee, was killed in work- 
ing on an interstate train, used in interstate commerce; if the 
widow was entitled to recover, her only remedy was under the 
federal act—Miller v. G. T. W. (Mich.), 166 N. W., 833. De- 
cided March 28, 1918. 

The Michigan Workmen’s Compensation Act provides that no 
proceeding for compensation shall be maintainable unless the 
claim shall have been made within six months after the injury. 
Where an employee refused to accept compensation under the 
Compensation Act, but sued under the federal act and suffered 
nonsuit, the Michigan Supreme Court holds he could not there- 
after receive compensation, no claim having been filed within six 
months, as. required—Schild v. Pere Marquette (Mich.), 166 
N. W., 1018. Decided March 27, 1918. 


Stoppage in Transit—Seizure of Goods 


A shipper of lumber to a company in Chicago, on learning 
of the company’s bankruptcy, stopped the lumber in transit 
while it was still in the State of Wisconsin. Ina suit by the 
shipper for the value of the lumber the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court holds that the railroad did not convert the lumber and 
become liable for its value by moving it from the point where 
it was stopped to its yards in Chicago, especially as the plain- 
tiff was not injured thereby, though on the arrival of the 
lumber in Chicago the consignee’s receiver in bankruptcy 
obtained an order from the bankruptcy court for the delivery 
of the lumber to him, as the bankruptcy court could have com- 
pelled the delivery of the lumber wherever it was physically 
located, the railroad company having officers and agents at 
Chicago upon whom service of process could have been made. 
A carrier is not responsible for goods taken from its custody 
by valid legal process, provided it gives the owner prompt 
notice of the suit, so that he may have an opportunity to pro- 
tect his interest. Even though the order of the bankruptcy 
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court could not be classed as legal process fair on its face, the 
railroad company was not liable to the shipper; as it had no 
power to determine the controversy between the shipper and 
the receiver, and was not bound to determine it at its peril. 
In turning over the lumber to an officer of the bankruptcy 
court the lumber was not lost to the shipper, but was turned 
over to a court having power to determine the controversy.— 
Morgan v. Chicago & N. W. (Wis.), 166 N. W., 777. Decided 
March 5, 1918. 


Notice of Claim by Shipper 


The Oklahoma Supreme Court holds that a claim for the value 
of a shipment of grain misdelivered by the carrier is sufficiently 
made to satisfy the requirements of the bill of lading that any 
claim based on failure to make delivery shall be made in writing 
within four months after the time for delivery has elapsed, 
where it appears that the defendant and the plaintiff negotiated a 
settlement of the plaintiff’s claim by letter before the expiration 
of the four-month period, and that the claim was declined after 
the expiration of such period on grounds other than that the 
plaintiff had not complied with the four-month clause of the bill 
of lading.—Rock Island v. Pruitt (Okla.), 171 Pac., 718. Decided 
March 12, 1918. 


Termination of Liability on Delivery— 
No Duty to Switch Delivered Goods 


The New York Central, in compliance with the wishes of the 
consignee and in accordance with the custom between them, 
placed a car containing a shipment of fruit, immediately on its 
arrival at Utica, its destination, on a public team track for the 
consignee to unload. The consignee from time to time unloaded 
part of the fruit, and a week later, offering to pay the charges, 
requested the railroad to switch the car to the D., L. & W., about 
one-half mile, so that the car might be sent out over that road. 
The Central had no tariff covering the switching, and its freight 
agent, because of that fact, would not move the car. The con- 
signee sued the road for damages. The New York Court of 
Appeals has reversed a judgment for the plaintiff and granted a 
new trial for the following reasons: There is no common law 
rule requiring the railroad to switch or transfer the car. It was 
not bound to accept goods for carriage beyond the terminus of 
its line or to carry except on its own line. Contract, express or 
implied, or statutory regulations or authorized regulations of a 
public board may modify or make inapplicable this common-law 
rule. That was not done here. The placing of the car on the 
team track for unloading, concurred in and acted on by the 
plaintiff, completed the delivery and terminated the defendant’s 
duty as a common carrier ; and thereafter he was not even a ware- 
houseman. The duty of guarding and protecting the car was the 
plaintiff's. While a railroad is not permitted to cast aside its 
character as such and transmute itself into an ordinary bailee, a 
consignee cannot, by a mere request to change, for any purpose, 
the location of delivered goods, reconstitute the delivery company 
a common carrier as to those goods. Anthony v. N. Y. C. 


(N. Y.), 119 N. E., 90. Decided February 26, 1918. 


United States Supreme Court 


Hours of Service Act 


Following its decisions in Rock Island v. U. S. and Chicago 
& N. W. v. U. S., 226 Fed. 27, 30, the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Seventh Circuit affirmed a judgment of the 
district court against the Chicago & Alton for $100 penalty 
for violating the Hours of Service Act by permitting a switch 
tender to remain on duty more than nine hours. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has affirmed that judgment. The 
switch tender was on duty for twelve consecutive hours in 
a shanty continuously operated night and day where, by the 
use of the telephone, he received and delivered orders per- 
taining to train movements—not mere switching within the 
yard; and in such service mental and physical alertness are 
of great importance. By permitting this the court holds that 
the railroad violated both the language and purpose of the 
act—Chicago & Alton v. U. S. Decided May 20, 1918 
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Locomotives 


THE CHINESE GOVERNMENT RaILWways, PEKIN-MuKDpDEN LINE, 
have ordered 14 Mikado locomotives from the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works. 


Freight Cars 


F. V. B. Price, Columbia, Miss., is inquiring for 5 40-ton tank 
cars. 

W. R. Grace & Co., New York, is inquiring for 5 tank cars 
for export. 


THe Biever Tank Line, Buffalo, is inquiring for 5 to 10 
8,000-gal. 40-ton tank cars. 


Tue New Jersey Zinc Company, New York, is inquiring for 
10 to 35 sulphuric acid tank cars. 


Signaling 


PENNSYLVANIA LINES WEsT oF PitTtspurGH.—This road has 
contracted with the Union Switch & Signal Company for the in- 
stallation of a 59-lever Type “F” interlocking machine at Logans- 
port, Ind. This machine will have 15 levers operating 16 switches 
and 8 derails and 25 levers operating 26 signals and 19 spare 
spaces. Style “B” signals and Type “\” switch movements will 
be used throughout. 


THE JACKSONVILLE TERMINAL CoMPANY (Jacksonville, Fla.) is 
to install a Union electro-pneumatic interlocking at Myrtle ave- 
nue (Tower No. 2) the machine to have 122 working levers, 5 
spare levers and 8 spare spaces. There will be 63 three-position 
dwarf signals, 22 suspended bridge signals, 5 high ground signals, 
66 single switches and derails, 25 double slip switches (with 
movable frogs) and 1 movable point frog. The field work will 
be done by ihe construction forces of the Terminal Company. 





Licht Ramways AFTER THE War —At the last meeting of 
the Essex County Council of England, a resolution was 
passed urging the Government to include in any scheme for 
after-war reconstruction a national system of light railways 
in which adequate provision s!.ould be made for the needs of 
Essex.—The Engineer, London. 

SoutH MANcHURIA RaiLway ReEorGANIZATION—The South 
Manchuria Railway has announced a reorganization of the staff 
of its general o.. ces at Dairen, according to the report of Consul 
A. A. Williamson from that city under date of January 17. The 
principal branches under the new arrangement are: Secretariat 
(under Dr. S. Kunisawa, director-in-chief) ; department for gen- 
cral affairs (T. Kawakami, director) ; mining department (S. 
Kabayama, director); land department (K. Kaino, director) ; 
accounting department (R. Kawamura, director). The Man- 
churia Daily News quotes Mr. Kawamura, director and acting 
superintendent, as follows: “The real aim of the reorganization 
is to give greater attention to all matters concerning the per- 
sonnel (appointments, promotions, retirements, and disciplining 
of the company’s employees), and also constant inspection of the 
efficiency of work done by the different units of the company. 
From this consideration the two new sections of personnel and 
inspection have been created in the secretariat under the director- 
in-chief. Since the affairs concerning the personnel demand 
specially careful consideration and are matters of interest to the 
governor-general of Kwangtung, under whose direct control lies 
the South Manchuria Railway, a member of the company’s di- 
rectorate is put at the head of the personnel section. The bureau 
for general affairs and the bureau of foreign intercourse have 
been abolished, together with the bureau of technics. The mining 
section and the geological institute have been amalgamated into 
the geological section. Assistant superintendents are to he ap- 
pointed to each unit, opening a way of advancement to the ca- 
pable and worthy.” 
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Ward W. Willetts, vice-president and treasurer of the 
Curtain Supply Company, Chicago, who was one of the or- 
ganizers of that corporation in 1899, was re-elected at a re- 
cent meeting of the beard of directors. 


George A. Post, Jr., western representative of the Standard 
Coupler Company, has received a commission as captain in 
the Ordnance Department. Mr. Post graduated from Cornell 
University in 1905 and has been connected with the railway 
supply field since graduation. 


William Dewar Ellis, who was president of the Schenectady 
Locomotive Works when it was merged with the American 
Locomotive Company some years ago, died at his home in 
New York, May 23, aged 63 years. His father, John Ellis, 
had been one of the founders of the Schenectady Locomotive 
Works, and Mr. Ellis succeeded his brother in the presi- 
dency of the corporation. He retired about fifteen years ago. 


Stephen C. Mason of the McConway & Torley Company, 
Pittsburgh, was elected president of the National Association 
of Manufacturers at a meeting of the board of directors held 
in New York, May 23, following the three-day convention. 
Mr. Mason is the seventh president of the association. He 
succeeds as president, Colonel George Pope, who died April 
19 last. 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association held its 
sixteenth annual meeting in the Congress hotel, Chicago, on 
May 20 and 21. About 150 representatives of manufacturers, 
retail dealers and consumers of lumber participated in the 
meeting, which considered some of the special problems con- 
fronting the lumber industry at this time. Following the 
meeting an economic conference was held for the discussion 
of cost economics as related to the production of lumber. 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 


The following changes in the organization of the manu- 
facturing and sales departments of the Chicago pneumatic 
Tool Company have been effected by H. A. Jackson, the 
company’s new presi- 
dent: W. H. Callan, 
‘manager of the com- 
pany’s two compressor 
plants at Franklin, Pa., 
has been _ appointed 
general manager of 
plants, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. W. 
P. Pressinger, manager 
of the compressor and 
engine departments at 
Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed general man- 
ager of sales, with the 
same headquarters. H. 
D. Megary, previously 
with the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, South 
Bethlehem, Pa., has 
been made assistant to 
the president at Chica- 
go. G. A. Rees, gener- 





W. P. Pressinger 


al purchasing agent, has been promoted to manager of pur- 
chases and stores at Chicago. These officers will report 


directly to the president. 

In addition, the following changes have been made in the 
sales department. These officers, most of whom formerly 
reported directly to the president, will hereafter report to the 
general manager of sales and will constitute his staff: J. G. 
Osgood, manager of the pneumatic tool sales division: C. B. 


‘Coates, manager of electric tool sales division; H. L. Dean, 


manager of compressor sales division, formerly assistant 


‘manager of the compressor department. at New York; B. R. 
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Hawley, manager of engine sales division, formerly assistant 
manager of the engine department at Chicago; T. J. Hudson, 
manager of the motor truck sales division. All of these men 
will have headquarters in Chicago. The above appointments 
were effective May 27. 

W. P. Pressinger, who has been promoted to general man- 
ager of sales, was born in New York City on September 27, 
1871. In 1887, he entered the employ of the Clayton Air 
Compressor Works, New York. He remained with that 
company for 13 years, rising to the position of manager of 
sales. In 1900 Mr. Pressinger organized the New York Air 
Compressor Company of which corporation he was secretary 
and general manager. In the following year the company 
was assimilated by the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company. 
Mr. Pressinger has been manager of the compressor depart- 
ment of that company up to the time of his appointment as 
general manager of sales, as afore-mentioned. He is also 
president of the Compressed Air Society. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company in 
its fiscal year ending March 31, 1918, did a gross business of 
$95,735,407, over $6,000,000 more than in 1917. The volume 
of sales for the regular products of the company was great- 
ly in excess of any previous year. The net income available 
for dividends and other purposes at the close of the year 
was $15,405,681 as compared with $18,079,889 for the year 
ending March 31, 1917. 

In addition to the regular quarterly dividends at the rate 
of 7 per cent on the preferred and common stocks a special 
“Red Cross” dividend was paid, making a total of $5,610,848 
for all dividends paid during the year. Special appropriations 
were made for the protection of inventory book values and 
to establish a research and development fund. After de- 
ducting these appropriations and other miscellaneous adjust- 


ments the net surplus as of March 31, 1918, is $26,404,695, an 
increase of $8,299,396 over the net surplus as of March 31, 
1917. 


New Plants.—The property and plant account includes ex- 
penditures during the year in connection with the new plant 
known as the Essington Works, located near Philadelphia. 
This plant, which is now completed and nearly equipped, is 
operating with a force of about 3,000 men which it is expected 
will be increased to approximately. 5,000 during the year. 
Contracts with the United States Government for equip- 
ment for cargo ships will occupy the capacity of this plant 
for approximately two years. 

Another important improvement completed during the 
year was a factory at Trenton, N. J., for the manufacture of 
incandescent lamps. This factory has been in operation for 
some months. 

British Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
Ltd—In 1916 a proposal was made to the company’s 
directors for the purchase of the holdings in the British 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company in order 
that a controlling interest might be transferred from the 
United States to England. After careful consideration the 
directors concluded that the commercial position of the 
British Westinghouse Company would be improved if the 
control of that company were owned in England instead of 
the United States, and decided that the sale of the American 
company’s entire holdings was the only satisfactory solution 
of the situation. Accordingly negotiations were concluded 
under which its holdings of 4 per cent debenture stock and 
preference and ordinary shares in the British Company were 
sold to a syndicate formed in London (Elettric Holdings, 
Ltd.), and payment therefor has been received in 5 per cent 
prior lien debenture bonds maturing in ten years. These 
bonds are secured by the pledge of all the said securities sold 
and certain other additional collateral. This change in the 
investments was made without change in book values and 
has, therefore, not affected the balance sheet. Certain new 
trading agreements of mutual advantage have been entered 
into between the British Company, Electric Holdings, Ltd., 
and this company. 

Increased Inventories and Notes.—One of the features of 
the year was the large increases in inventories made neces- 
sary by the unprecedented volume of the company’s busi- 
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ness. Asa result the company during the year increased the 
total of its outstanding notes payable by $12,282,301, the 
total amount of notes payable outstanding as of March 31, 
1918, being $30,186,051. This includes $15,000,000 one-year 
notes and $2,433,551 on account of Liberty Loan Bonds sub- 
scribed for by the company and its employees. 

Orders on Hand.—As of April 1, 1918, the value of unfilled 
orders in hand was $147,857,580, of which $110,185,007 was for 
the regular products of the company. No facilities heretofore 
employed on regular products are engaged on munition work. 


CONSOLIDATED AND CONDENSED GENERAL RALANcE SHEET, Marcu 31, 1918 
(Except New England Westinghouse Company) 


ASSETS 
NE AUN MONE s a Sadek cc slede these entccHebisvdvessucaes $41,167,874 
I Dane ie te ale a a <a a eee Ma eie ea Oealnreores tet 34,177 
I She re Cha tnas cn alw eee need cobs eae bake ence Pasa 19,212,071 
RE” saceueRehénews cubenenats mabean es eheanuganeecyebseeete 8,918,556 
Cash on deposit for redemption of debentures, etc............ »256 
dt ie aia lot oa Ge th gal et bln ny Wh Wiles al la alee cia gabe WE 29,150,836 
ne Ms SC TN oon take Saw eh wend wala mwa eS 60,548,533 
RINE Ce tilva db ace vba cecule caved ne ce bdes sebcaeeeewaooen 5,590,075 
SEE aver d Brass Siiins Grea a 0-0 Or wo below. 0b Gui ecg bo eles waren eaten hb $164,714,378 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock: 
RE ae aS ant EOS A Saree See ea $3,998,700 
SIN ret AGrSiginditd Menke tae Garneau hee h cae bien owa ease eave 70,813,950 
Oo Ll eee Ueee tenis eeecesscceees $74,812,650 
Funded lebt (Westinghouse Machine Company issues)....... 6,396,000 
Fifteen year 5 per cent notes—issue of 1909, due January 1, s.000 
Oe Serre eee ee re ee . 
One year notes—due February 1, 1919........ceeeeeeeeeeees 15,000,000 
Real estate purchase money mortgages.......--+.eeeeeeeeees 175,000 
Notes payable—currert bank loans....-......-eeeeereeereees 12,700,000 
subscriptions to Liberty Loan Bonds........ 2,433,551 
Accounts payable ....ccccccccccccccsvcccsvcccccccccsceccses 8,016,098 
Interest, taxes, royalties, etc., accrued, not due......-.+.eees 3,142,206 
Pee GIMME 6c cea ecceeccecccecccdccteccsctteseaeces 1,309,221 
Advanced payments on contractS.....-....+esee0- see eeeeeees 10,624,926 
Unpaid debenture certificates, honds, notes and interest and 
NE aa Nea cee ne de Veer beeen s veten teen aduot aerate 92,255 
OR de ars ag maak renin 08 BNE CGEM WEEE EEO OS AES 3,555,276 
Profit and lose—surplus. .....ccccccccscccccccccsecvecccoeee 26,404,695 
I on crats .s s ca oie wd wah & Oe: /id selena aa eens Sane eae $164,714,378 
Trade Publications 
Lrprary Catatec—The Portland Cement Association, 


Chicago, Ill, has issued a 60 page catalog of the books, 
periodicals and pamphlets in the library of that association 
on the literature of the cement industry. This library which 
is open to the public has an up-to-date index containing ap- 
proximately 65,000 cards, following the standard library 
practice. 


Keystone Qvua.ity.—The Keystone Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y., has issued a 40-page booklet describing 
and illustrating the line of ratchets for both drills and 
wrenches manufactured by that company. Prices and dimen- 
sions for ratchets designed for various purposes are shown 
as well as the auxiliary parts used. Several pages are devoted 
to cataloging the various styles of Westcott Adjustable S- 
wrenches. 


ConstrucTION EguipMENT.—The Waterloo Cement Ma- 
chinery Corporation, Waterloo, Iowa, has issued a new 
catalog of 60 pages which illustrates and describes the line 
of equipment manufactured by that company including con- 
crete mixers, hoisting equipment operated by gas engines, 
pumps and air compressors. Information is given in sufficient 
detail to demonstrate the application of the various styles 
of equipment to special purposes. 


Rartway Water Suppty.—The Layne & Bowler Company, 
Memphis, Tenn., has issued a 64-page booklet which contains 
an exposition of its plan for developing water supplies in the 
dual role of engineer and contractor, with a contract stipula- 
tion guaranteeing a certain water discharge for the source 
developed. The book is also a catalog of the line of water 
service equipment manufactured by that company which in- 
cludes turbine pumps and well screens. The book describes 
the various types of this equipment with illustrations of 
typical installations in actual service. The last 8 pages are 
devoted to tables and formulae of use in connection: with 
water service problems. 
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Atcuison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—This company, which was 
authorized by the Railroad Administration to resume construc- 
tion on the Osage County & Santa Fe from Caney, Okla., to 
Pawhuska, as announced in the Railway Age of May 24, has 
also been granted permission to extend this line from Pawhuska 
to Fairfax Junction, 27 miles further. 

The Santa Fe has also been authorized to extend for 30 miles 
the North Texas & Santa Fe, the track on which has already 
been completed from Shattuck, Okla., 28 miles west. 


Cuicaco, Mitwaukee & St. Paut.—This company will build 
a new engine terminal at Ottumwa Junction, Iowa. The grading 
contract for the terminal and for a new freight yard at the same 
point has been awarded to Roberts Brothers & Peterson, Chicago. 
The construction of the buildings will be handled by the Wither- 
spoon-Englar Company, Chicago. The new structures will in- 
clude an 18-stall roundhouse, an 85-ft. terminal, a water-softening 
plant, powerhouse, water tanks and other terminal buildings. 
The track work will be done by the St. Paul’s own forces. The 
estimated cost of the improvements to be made at Ottumwa 
Junction is $500,000. 

The St. Paul is also contemplating the extension of numerous 
passing tracks to permit the handling of longer freight trains 
on the main line between Chicago and Omaha and between 
Chicago and Minneapolis. The grading work will be contracted 
out and the track work will be done by the railroad’s own forces. 


Denver & Rio GranpE.—This company has awarded a con- 
tract to the Utah Construction Company for the construction of 
a new freight and engine terminal at Soldier Summit, Utah. 
This will consist of division terminal tracks to hold 1,000 cars 
with a total trackage of 15 miles, including repair tracks, a wye 
and engine terminal tracks. The engine terminal will contain a 
rectangular engine house of 24 stalls, a power house, a small shop 
and store house, oil house, ice house; coal, ash and sanding 
facilities; a car shop, a station and office building, a hotel and 
24 cottages for employees, and section buildings. The work will 
require 430,000 cu. yd. of grading and 2,500 cu. yd. of masonry. 


ILtinots CENTRAL.—This company is asking bids on a building 
for the American Express Company at 14th street and the 
Illinois Central tracks, Chicago. The structure will be 26 ft. by 
300 ft., with brick walls and a composition roof, 


THe SouTHERN Paciric PLANs have been completed for en- 
larging and lining with concrete 17 tunnels through the Teha- 
chapi mountains and work will be started soon. This work will 
be done by pneumatic methods, the concrete mixer being located 
at the portal of the tunnel and the material being conveyed to 
place by air pressure. 


SpanisH Exports To UniTep States AND Possessions.—Total 
declared exports from Spain to United States and possessions 
during 1917 were valued as follows: To United States, $35,- 
733,492 against $33,768,822 in 1916; Philippines, $985,330 
against $1,022,757; Porto Rico, $887,593 against $851,601; 
total, $37,606,415 against $35,643,180—Commerce Reports. 


JAPANESE Rattway Coat Neeps.—The Imperial Japanese Rail- 
ways will buy from, 300,000 tons to 500,000 tons of coal during 
the fiscal year 1918 in some foreign market, partly for the pur- 
pose of economizing its fuel cost and partly for the purpose of 
reducing the prices of coal in the home market. The yearly 
consumption of the Government railways amounts to, roughly, 
2,000,000 tons.—The Far Eastern Review. 


Cusan Raitway Construction.—Work is soon to be begun on 
that part of the Maniciragua branch, extending from Caunao to 
Cumanayagua, a distance of 20 miles. This branch goes through 
very undulating country, and will require a large amount of fill 
and trestlework, the trestle later giving way to steel. From 
Caunao to the Bay of Cienfuegos, a distance of 61% miles, a 
separate line, consisting for the greater part of double-track, is 
now in process of construction, and it is stated that work on the 
pier terminal will soon be commenced. 
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Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


L. Moore has been appointed chief land appraiser of the 
New York Central, with principal office at New York. 


H. J. Holt, vice-president and auditor of the Manitou & 
Pikes Peak, has been elected president, with headquarters 
at Manitou, Colo., succeeding C. W. Sells, resigned. 


L. B. Williams has been elected treasurer of the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis, with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, 
succeeding Otto Miller, resigned to enter the army. 


E. P. Clawson has been appointed auditor of the Peoria 
Railway Terminal Company, in charge of all accounts, with 
headquarters, at South Bartonville, Ill, succeeding J. Mc- 
Mahon, resigned. 


Charles C. James, chief clerk in the office of the vice-presi- 
dent and controller of the Southern Pacific, at New York, 
has resigned to become assistant controller of the Merchant 
Shipbuilding Corporation, with headquarters at Bristol, Pa. 


Irving Herriott, general attorney for the Chicago & North 
Western, with headquarters at Chicago, has resigned to take 
up the general practice of law, and has associated himself 
with the legal firm of Montgomery, Hart & Smith, Chicago. 


Operating 


W. N. Deramus has been appointed superintendent of car 
service, of the Kansas City Southern, with headquarters at 
Kansas City, Mo. 


The transportation, traffic and accounting offices of the 
Dayton, Toledo & Chicago have been moved from Dayton, 
Ohio, to Covington, Ohio. 


W. W. Fuller has been appointed safety supervisor of the 
Seaboard Air Line, with headquarters at Norfolk, Va., vice 
J. L. Query, assigned to other duties. 


P. T. Reilly, who has been appointed superintendent of the 
Mahanoy & Hazleton division of the Lehigh Valley, with head- 
quarters at Hazleton, Pa., as has been announced in these col- 
umns, began -railway 
work in 1888, as a water 
boy, at Meshoppen, on 
the Lehigh Valley, and 
has been in the continu- 
ous service of that road 
ever since. He later 
served consecutively as 
freight handler, ~time- 
keeper, foreman in the 
-Mmaintenance of way de- 
partment, assistant yard- 
master at Coxton, Pa.; 
conductor and yardmas- 
ter at Coxton, and gen- 
eral yardmaster of the 
Coxton territory. He 
subsequently served as 
assistant trainmaster at 
Wilkes-Barre, and later 
became inspector of 
transportation. In May, 
1916, he was appointed 
general yard inspector, with headquarters at Bethlehem, iy 
which position he held at the time of his recent appointment as 
superintendent of the same road, as above noted. 





P. T. Reilly 


H. C. Bixler, superintendent of stations and transfers of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, with office at Philadelphia, Pa., 
has been appointed superintendent of the Manhattan division, 
with headquarters at New York. This division has been re- 
established and will embrace the freight and passenger 
terminal facilities of the Pennsylvania Railroad in New York 
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City, New York Harbor, including Brooklyn, and Greenville. 
J. F. Deasey, assistant freight claim agent at Philadelphia, 
succeeds Mr. Bixler as superintendent of stations and trans- 
fers, with office at Philadelphia. F. G. Grimshaw, superin- 
tendent of motive power of the New Jersey division, at New 
York, has been promoted to assistant to the general manager, 
with headquarters at Philadelphia; E. J. Cleave, superin- 
tendent of the Trenton division at Trenton, N. J., has been 
transferred as superintendent to the Philadelphia Terminal 
division, with headquarters at West Philadelphia to succeed 
A. B. Clark, who has been transferred as superintendent to 
the Trenton division to succeed Mr. Cleave; J. B. Hutchin- 
son, Jr., acting superintendent of the Conemaugh division, 
with office at Pittsburgh, has been appointed superintendent 
of the same division and A. B. Cuthbert, acting superin- 
tendent of the Cresson division, with office at Cresson, has 
been appointed superintendent of the same division. 


H. C. Bixler who has been appointed superintendent of the 
Manhattan division of the Pennsylvania Railroad, with head- 
quarters at New York, was born on March 21, 1868, at Brad- 
ford, Pa. He entered 
the service of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
on May 17, 1887, as a 
telegraph operator on 
the Pittsburgh division. 
He subsequently 
served successively as 
train despatcher and 
assistant trainmaster 
and in 1910 and 1911 
was trainmaster at the 
Pennsylvania Terminal, 
New York City. On 
November 9, 1911, he 
was promoted to as- 
sistant superintendent 
of the Philadelphia 
Terminal division and 
on May 1, 1916, was 
promoted to superin- 
tendent of stations and 
transfers with office at 
Philadelphia, Pa., which position he held at the time of his 
recent appointment as superintendent of the Manhattan 
division of the same road as above noted. 





H. C. Bixler 


W. H. Foster, general superintendent of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Lines West, has been appointed also 
general superintendent, of the Central New England, with 
headquarters at New Haven, Conn., vice G. W. Clark, as- 
signed to other duties, and Harry C. Oviatt, who resigned in 
October, 1917, as general superintendent of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Lines West, to enter the service of 
the American International Corporation, has been appointed 
superintendent of the Central New England, with head- 
quarters at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


J. A. MacDonald, superintendent of the Prairie du Chien and 
Mineral Point divisions of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
R. E. Sizer, trainmaster, and A, J. Klumb, master mechanic, 
with headquarters at Milwaukee, Wis., have been transferred 
to Madison, Wis. 


A. E. Lloyd, superintendent of the Alliance division of the 
New York Central at Alliance, Ohio, has been transferred to 
the Western division, with headquarters at Chicago; E. W. 
Brown, assistant division superintendent at Chicago, has been 
appointed division superintendent, with office at Alliance, Ohio. 


Harry W. Forman, the well-known writer on train de- 
spatching and train rules, formerly for several years train 
rule examiner on the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, has 
been appointed assistant to the general superintendent of the 
Western Pacific, with office at San Francisco, Cal. Mr. For- 
man has been in the service of the Western Pacific for 
some time past. He entered railroad service in August, 1873. 
He has worked for fifteen different railroads, and has served 
as trackman, as a mechanic in the machine shops, and in 
clerical positions. In the train service he began as brake- 
man, and was soon promoted to conductor. Next he became 
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telegraph operator and station agent, from which he was pro- 
moted to the position of train despatcher. In this depart- 
ment he has served for many years, and on a number of 
different roads. Under various titles—chief despatcher, 
superintendent of telegraph, chairman of train-rule boards, 
trainmaster and inspector of transportation—he has been 
constantly engaged in the promotion of good practice and 
good discipline. He was one of the pioneers in grappling 
with the difficult, elusive, and never-ending problem of secur- 
ing for American railroads a perfect code of train rules, and 
highest standards of efficiency in train operation. His well- 
known book, “Rights of Trains on Single Track,’ embodies 
the fruits of his long and profitable studies of this branch of 
the railroad art, and is the only thorough discussion of it 
that was ever published. 


Traffic 


T. J. Wright has been appointed general agent of the At- 
lanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, with office at Brunswick, Ga., 


vice J. B. C. Blitch. 


John D. Carter, general agent of the freight department of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquarters at De- 
troit, Mich., has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent of the Trans-Oceanic Company, of San Francisco, 
which operates a steamship line between San Francisco, 
Seattle and the Orient. Mr. Carter will have headquarters 
at Chicago. 


D. E. Sullivan has been appointed division freight agent of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, with headquarters at Chicago; E. C. 
Law, commercial freight agent at Toledo, Ohio, has been 
appointed division freight agent, with office at Toledo; J. R. 
Lee, commercial freight agent at Detroit, Mich., has been 
transferred as commercial freight agent to Toledo, Ohio, and 
the position of commercial freight agent at Detroit has been 
abolished. 


J. G. Cantrell, general western agent of the Seaboard Air 
Line, with office at St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed as- 
sistant general freight agent, with office at Jacksonville, Fla., 
vice C. A. Carpenter, who has been appointed district traffic 
agent, with office at Orlando, Fla. C. E. Muller, general 
agent at Baltimore, Md., has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral freight agent, with office at Savannah, Ga., vice V. C. 
cluded driveway for the ball, with a spring at one end, leads 
Tompkins, transferred. M. O’Connor, southwest freight 
agent at New Orleans, La., has been appointed commercial 
agent, with office at Montgomery, Ala., vice F. C. Cheney, 
transferred. C. E. Thomas, commercial agent at Memphis, 
Tenn., has been transferred as commercial agent to Rich- 
mond, Va., vice C. L. Parker, resigned to accept service with 
another company. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


A. R. Kipp, mechanical superintendent of the Chicago divi- 
sion, of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, with 
headquarters at Fond du Lac, Wis., has been transferred to 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


C. H. Blake has been appointed road foreman of engines 
on the Southern Kansas division, of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, with headquarters at Chanute, Kan., succeeding 
W. A. Moon, assigned to other duties. 


Elliot Sumner, superintendent of motive power of the 
Central division, of the Pennsylvania Railroad, with office 
at Williamsport, Pa., has been appointed superintendent 
of motive power of the New Jersey division, with office at 
New York, succeeding F. G. Grimshaw, promoted, and E. W. 
Smith, master mechanic of the Philadelphia division succeeds 
Mr. Sumner. 


James B. McClain who has been appointed bridge engineer 
of the Seaboard Air Line, with headquarters at Norfolk, Va., 
as has already been announced in these columns, was born in 
1877 at Washington, Pa. He began railway work in July, 
1906 as masonry inspector on the Seaboard Air Line and 
two years later was promoted to inspecting engineer. In 
1911 he was appointed resident engineer and on January l, 
1917, was appointed assistant bridge engineer, which position 
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he held at the time of his recent appointment as bridge engi- 
neer, of the same road, as above noted. 


George H. Brown, acting principal assistant engineer oi 
the Eastern Pennsylvania division of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road with office at Altoona, Pa., has been appointed prin- 
cipal assistant engineer of the same division, and Elmer 
Irving, acting division engineer of the Philadelphia division, 
with office at Harrisburg, has been appointed division engi- 
neer of the same division. 


William S. Jackson, whose appointment as mechanical 
superintendent of the Erie, with headquarters at New York, 
has already been announced in these columns, was born on 
August 12, 1878. He began railway work on August 16, 1892, 
with the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and served to 
July, 1911, consecutively as engine despatcher, roundhouse 
foreman, and general foreman. He then went to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as locomotive boiler inspector, 
and later was made locomotive inspector at Cleveland, Ohio, 
until January, 1917, when he entered the service of the Erie 
as general inspector. In August of the same year he became 
master mechanic of the Kent division at Marion, Ohio 
which position he held at the time of his recent appointment 
as mechanical superintendent of the same road, as above 
noted. 

Purchasing 

M. C. Moles was appointed storekeeper of the St. Louis 
division of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with head 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo., succeeding F. E. Hartzler, who 
has enlisted in the 49th Regiment, U. S. Railway Engineers 
John Stammers was appointed storekeeper of the 
division of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, at 
Kan., succeeding J. E. Thomas, resigned. 
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Obituary 


Thomas H. Simmons, formerly general freight agent for 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, at Chicago, died at his 
home at Chicago, on May 23, at the age of 69 years, fol 
lowing a long illness. Mr. Simmons was born in Augusta 
Me., on May 28, 1849. His railroad career began, when i: 
the spring of 1872, he joined an engineering corps that was 
running the preliminary surveys for the Omaha & Nort! 
Western, now a part of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha. In August, 1872, he went to Marshalltown, Iowa, 
as a timekeeper for the Central Iowa, now the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis. Subsequently he was clerk and chief clerk 
the general freight department and agent at the Eddyville 
Transfer, lowa, of the same road and the Keokuk & Des 
Moines, now a part of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 
In November, 1879 he was appointed assistant general freight 
agent of the Lowa Central, now a part of the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis, at Marshalltown, Iowa. On Apri] 1, 1886 he went 
to St. Paul, Minn., as general northwestern freight agent, o 
the Minnesota & North Western, now a part of the Chicago 
Great Western, and the Central Iowa, returning to Marshall- 
town in August of the same year as general freight agent of 
the lowa Central.. In the following year he became assistant 
general freight agent at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, of the Burling- 
ton, Cedar Rapids & Northern, now a part of the Rock 
Island, and in 1893, he was made general freight agent. From 
June 1, 1902 until May 1, 1903, Mr. Simmons was assistant 
general freight agent of the Rock Island at Cedar Rapids 
and on the latter date was transferred to Chicago as assistant 
general freight agent of the lines east of the Missouri river 
On February 1, 1906 he was promoted to general freight 
agent, working in that capacity until January 1, 1910, when 
he was assigned to special work. The latter part of the same 
year, upon his own request, he was sent to Cedar Rapids as 
commercial agent, which position he held until July 1, 1916, 
when he was forced to leave the service of the company on 
account of ill health, and was placed on the pension roll. 


Retter Funp ror Fitip1no RAILWAYMEN.—The directors of the 
Manila Railroad have started a relief fund for the benefit of the 
employees with an initial appropriation of $15,000, which is two 
per cent of the total salaries paid last year. Two per cent of 
each year’s salaries, deducted at the end of each quarter, will be 
added to the fund. 








